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the “State of Rhode Island and 

Providence Plantations” occu- 
pies a place in the history of our 
country quite out of proportion to the 
actual extent of her territory. Since 
the days when Roger Williams first 
tried—to quote his own language— 
“the lively experiment to show that 
civil liberty may be most successfully 
established, and best be maintained, 
with a perfect freedom of opinion in 
all religious concernments,” to our 
own times, “Little Rhody” has held 
her own bravely; and if occasionally 
she reminds us of the little tailor 
going about with the placard “seven 
at one blow” pinned to his back, in 
the main her pride in her industry, 
enterprise and progress may be con- 
sidered quite pardonable when a 
comparison is made with states hav- 
ing a much larger population. She 
has produced men whom the country 
at large delights to honor; and at all 
times, once having made the attempt 
to accomplish something, she has 
been prompt and strong in the per- 
formance of her plans. Her conduct 
during the Revolution may be taken 
as an evidence of this. It was a re- 
markable proof of the honor and loy- 
alty of the people of Providence, at the 
time of the burning of the Gaspee, that, 
although all the participants were 
well known, their names were not 
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divulged in spite of the large rewards 
offered. The island suffered greatly 
from being for so long more or less 
the point of attack; but what was lost 
as regards material prosperity was a 
gain to her reputation for pluck and 
bravery. Men like Stephen Hopkins, 
Colonel Christopher Greene, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Olney, Nicholas 
Cooke, the “war governor,” Colonel 
Joseph Durfee, the adventurous Silas 
Talbot and a host of others will 
always be remembered for the part 
they played in securing the independ- 
ence of their country. 

Yet in spite of the valuable services 
rendered by Rhode Island in the long 
struggle with Great Britain—perhaps 
in a measure on that very account— 
she was somewhat slow to consent 
that her individuality should be 
merged in a confederation; but when 
she finally yielded and accepted the 
Constitution, there was no state more 
loyal to its precepts or more ready to 
fight for them when that became nec- 
essary seventy years after she first 
bound herself to fulfil them. 

It will be seen, then, that the his- 
torical field of Rhode Island is a 
large one. For a time after peace was 
restored, people were too busy estab- 
lishing industries and attending to 
the material wants of humanity to 
realize how great was the necessity 
for the preservation of all the written 
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records which in after years would 
be invaluable to the historical stu- 
dent; but in the early years of the 
present century there was a general 
feeling among the educated people of 
the state that some action ought to be 
taken to preserve the various docu- 
ments of historical interest which 
were being lost or destroyed through 
accident or neglect. This feeling was 
intensified by the fact that some very 
valuable records had disappeared in 
this fashion—having been made into 
pulp for paper, or used to kindle fires 
(after the manner of Massinger’s 
plays in the hands of Mr. Warbur- 
ton’s cook), or accidentally burned. 
So it was proposed that a society 
should be organized whose posses- 
sion of such documents would suffi- 
ciently guarantee their safety. 

It was on the nineteenth of April, 
1822—a day most appropriate from 
its importance in American history— 
that a meeting was held in Provi- 


dence, at number 3 South Main 
Street, “to take into consideration the 
propriety of forming an_ historical 
society for this state at this time.” 
Jeremiah Lippitt was chosen chair- 
man and William R. Staples secretary 
of the meeting; it was voted to form 
such a society; and William Aplin 
and William R. Staples were chosen 
a committee to draft a constitution 
and by-laws and a petition to the 
General Assembly. Evidently they 
set about their work in earnest; for 
by the twenty-seventh of the same 
month we find the record of another 
meeting at which they reported the 
petition. William G. Goddard was 
appointed a committee to present 
this; and the names signed to it—all 
honorably familiar in the annals of 
the state—were Jeremiah Lippitt, 
William Aplin, Charles Norris Tib- 
bitts, Walter R. Danforth, William R. 
Staples, Richard W. Greene, John 
Brown Francis, William G. Goddard, 
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Charles F. Tillinghast, Richard J. 
Arnold, Charles Jackson and William 
E. Richmond. 

This petition was passed by the 
General Assembly on the ninth of 
June in the same year; and the first 
meeting of the corporators was held 
on the twenty-ninth, at the old Manu- 
facturers’ Hotel, opposite the First 
Baptist Meeting-House. The charter 
received from the Assembly was 
adopted, measures were taken to pro- 
vide a constitution, and it was voted 
that the date of the annual meeting of 
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of note who took part in the begin- 
ning of the institution were Moses B. 
Ives, John Howland, Albert G. 
Greene, Christopher G. Champlin, 
Robert H. Ives, John Carter Brown, 
Philip Allen, John R. Bartlett, 
Joseph Mauran, Job Durfee, Row- 
land G. Hazard and Usher Parsons. 
These early members included many 
citizens of distinction, as has been 
said. The first president, James 
Fenner, who held the office for eleven 
years, had been United States senator 
for three years, and at two different 


CENTRAL READING ROOM. 


the society be the anniversary of the 
granting of the Rhode Island charter 
of 1663. Since this date was July 19 
(corresponding to July 8, old style), 
the first annual meeting soon fol- 
lowed, Moses Brown serving as 
chairman. James Fenner was made 
the first president of the society, 
Henry Bull and Theodore Foster 
were appointed vice-presidents, and 
John B. Francis, treasurer. Others 


times governor of the state, at one 
time holding the office for four years 
and at another time for seven years. 
John Brown Francis, the treasurer, 
was for one year senator in Con- 
gress and for five years governor. 
John Howland, who succeeded Gov- 
ernor Francis as treasurer, was 
prominent in business circles and a 
man of large and varied information 
as well; he was treasurer for nine 
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years, and then became the second 
president, holding this office for 
twenty-one years. Albert G. Greene 
became the third president, after hav- 
ing been cabinet keeper for ten years 
and vice-president for six years. He 
was for a long time a prominent 
member of the bar and was afterwards 
appointed to the bench. He won also 
some fame as a poet. “The Baron’s 
Last Banquet” is still familiar ; others 
of his verses have not been wholly 
forgotten. One poem which he wrote 
won something like universal fame; 
the lines on “Old Grimes” are re- 
peated by many who never heard of 
their author. In its humble way “Old 
Grimes” is an immortal lyric. 

The first secretary of the society, 
William R. Staples, was also for five 
years its cabinet keeper. He held 
with honor various posts of impor- 
tance, and was for fourteen years 
chief justice of the Supreme Court. 
William G. Goddard was for seven- 
teen years a professor in Brown Uni- 
versity, for nine years in the chair of 


moral philosophy and metaphysics, 
and for eight years in that of belles- 
lettres. He was long a trustee of the 
society, and was one 
of the most efficient 
contributors to _ its 
literary progress. 
Theodore Foster was 
a man of strong lit- 
erary tastes. He 
spent a great part of 
his life in collecting 
materials for a his- 
tory of Rhode 
Island, which unfor- 
tunately he did not 
live to complete. 
His papers on the 
subject were  pur- 
chased by the soci- 
ety in 1834 for the 
sum of three hun- 
dred dollars. They 
are most valuable 
and contain much 
information not else- 
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INDIAN DEED, 1651, WITH MARKS OF MASSASOIT, WAMSUTTA, AND PHILIP. 


Mr. Foster was senator from Rhode 
Island for one term. Job Durfee was 
another member of the Supreme 
Court, appointed associate justice in 
1833, and ten years later chief justice, 
an office which he held until his death 


in 1847. His familiarity with local 
history was very great, as his ad- 
dresses before the Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts Historical societies in- 
dicate. He wrote poetry too—poetry 
of a highly metaphysical cast. Moses 
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Brown Ives, Philip Allen and Nich- 
olas Brown were three of the most 
prominent business men of the 
Providence of their day. They were 
all warmly interested in everything 
that could inure to the advantage of 
city, state or country, and they mani- 
fested patriotism of the most useful 
kind by actively promoting the wel- 
fare of those institutions most likely 
to elevate the general tone of the 
community. All three were grad- 
uates of Brown. Two of them, Mr. 
Ives and Mr. Brown, held the offices 
of both curator and treasurer at dif- 
ferent times. There were many other 
men connected with the founding of 
the historical society who deserve to 
have their good deeds recorded; but 
it would be tedious to catalogue them 
all. It should be clear enough that 
the corporators were men worthy to 
form an institution, the influence of 
which has long survived their mortal 
lives. 

‘But even the utmost efforts of a 
few able workers could accomplish 
little without the codperation of the 
state and the community. This co- 
operation they had in a large meas- 
ure. A circular was issued by the 
society requesting help in the collec- 


tion of historical material, and many 
contributions were received from 
public spirited citizens in response to 
it. The state gave it five hun- 
dred dollars—a sum _ which 
meant a good deal more in 
those days than it means 
now. The society was also 
allowed to hold its meetings 
in the Senate chamber and to 
keep its collections there. By 
1834, however, it had out- 
grown the capacity of this 
room, and Messrs. Brown and 
Ives offered their counting 
room for the purpose. Two 
years later, through the kind- 
ness of Mr. Cyrus Butler, it 
found ampler accommodations 
in an upper room of the Ar- 
cade. 

The society had already been 
presented with a lot at the 
corner of Benefit and Water- 
man streets, through the lib- 
erality of the heirs of Nathan 
Waterman. This was subse- 
quently exchanged for a lot of 
forty feet front on Waterman 
Street directly opposite the 
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this was added another forty feet, 
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making an excellent sit- eee 


uation for the present cab- 
inet, which was finally 
built here, after a great 
deal of discussion as to 
the expediency of using @ , 
this site. The building ! 
was dedicated to historical 
uses on the twentieth of 
November, 1844. The ex- 
ercises took place in Man- 
ning Hall, where Pro- 
fessor William Gammell, 
afterwards one of the 
presidents of the society, 
delivered a brilliant and 
scholarly address on its 
scope and uses. In time 
the greatly increased use- 
fulness and _ constantly 
accumulating material of 
the society demanded a 
larger building, and the 
needed changes were most 
successfully accomplished. 
The greatly improved 
cabinet reopened 
November 3, 1891, when 
the late George Moulton 
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Carpenter, a distinguished 
member of the bench and 
first vice-president of the 
society, made a fine ad- 
dress upon “Modern His- 
torical Aims and Meth- 
ods.” 

Besides the collection of old manu- 
scripts to be preserved in its archives, 
the founders of the society had in 
mind also the reprinting of such valu- 
able works relating to local history as 
were rarely seen in circulation. The 
first publication undertaken was 
Roger Williams’s “Key to the Lan- 
guages of America,” which had very 
nearly been lost sight of, and of which 
only two copies were known to exist. 
The reprint made in Providence in 
1827 was taken from a manuscript 
copy in the Bodleian Library at Ox- 
ford. In addition to reprinting valu- 


able works, we find an attempt in the 
vear 1833 to have original publica- 
tions. 


Aaron White was appointed 


ated 


TITLE-PAGE OF ROGER WILLIAMS'S 


to prepare a memoir of William 
Blaxton, the interesting individual 
who left one place after another in 
disgust and finally settled at Study 
Hill, now a part of Lonsdale. As he 
was rather typical of the early settlers 
of the state, headed by Roger Wil- 
liams, he perhaps deserved to have 
the record of his wanderings pre- 
served. Many other publications and 
reprints followed these; so that now 
the collections of the society consti- 
tute a valuable library of the history, 
literature and archzology of the state 
of Rhode Island. 

During the first six years of the so- 
ciety’s existence no effort was made 
to have any lectures or papers other 
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than reports delivered before its 
members. The first attempt ended in 
a rather laughable failure. It was an- 
nounced that the Hon. William 
Hunter of Newport would address 
the society at the State House on the 
thirtieth of October, 1828. The com- 
pany assembled, but the gentleman 
failed to appear, and after waiting for 
some time they consoled themselves 
by a social entertainment, which if 
less instructive than the expected lec- 
ture, was probably much more lively. 
In 1834 a serious effort was made to 
have lectures read before the society, 
in order to stimulate the public inter- 
est in its purposes, but it was not suc- 
cessful. In the following year, how- 
ever, twelve lectures were given; and 
from that time many important and 
interesting papers have been read by 
lecturers as distinguished in other 
fields as they were conversant with 
the particular subjects treated, and 
heard not only by members but by 
such of the public as cared for these 
subjects. In looking over a list of 
the titles of lectures delivered during 
a period of sixty years, one would 
naturally be impressed with the large 
range of subjects, though a closer ex- 
amination would show that almost all 
of them have a distinct bearing upon 
the history of the state. Of late years 
the number of papers given during a 
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season has greatly 
increased; and 
while in the begin- 
ning the lecturers 
were usually mem- 
bers of the society, 
it has become the 
custom within the 
last decade to ob- 
tain the services 
of prominent out- 
siders, who would 
be more likely to 
select less familiar 
subjects and _ to 
infuse greater 
freshness in their 
manner of treat- 
ing them. 
Naturally in every organization of 
this kind very much must depend on 
the efforts of the chief officers, as well 
as upon the cooperation of the mem- 
bers in general and of the whole 
community. The Rhode Island His- 
torical Society has been singularly 
fortunate in this respect. From its 
foundation to the present day its 
presidents in every case have been 
fitted to sustain the dignity of the 
office; there is not one name in the 
list which is not widely respected. 


1822-1833 
jonn Howland ........... 1833-1854 


FIELD FAMILY CHEST, BROUGHT OVER IN 1637. 
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GOBLET CAPTURED FROM THE “GASPEE.”’ 
PSALTER USED BY GABRIEL BERNON, 


Albert G. Greene ........ 1854-1868 
Samuel G. Arnold ....... 1868-1880 
Zachariah Allen ......... 1880-1882 
William Gammell ........ 1882-1889 
Horatio Rogers ......... 1889-1896 


A brief account of the first three 
presidents has been 
included in the story 
of the founding of 
the society. A few | 
words must be said 
of the rest. Samuel 
Greene Arnold was \ 
the writer of the 
“History of Rhode 
Island” and a most 
ardent and well in- 
formed student of 
other branches of 
history. He served 
the state in various 
ways, in local offices, 
and as_ lieutenant 
governor and United 
States senator. Zach- 
ariah Allen was a 
man of great breadth 
of mind and gener- 
osity of heart. His 
scientific works are 


Source and Supply of 
Solar Heat.” He was one 
of the founders of the 
Providence Athenzum, 
and it was through his in- 
fluence that the copy of 
Roger Williams’s “Key” 
was procured from the 
Bodleian Library. He was 
a philanthropist of the 
highest type. Professor 
William Gammell, who suc- 
ceeded Professor Goddard 
in the chair of rhetoric and 
English literature at Brown 
University, was also a man 
of wide interests and varied 
learning. He was presi- 
dent of the Athenzum for 
many years, and he was 
vice-president of the His- 
torical Society before he became its 
president. He filled the latter office 
until his death. 

Under the two successors of Pro- 
fessor Gammell the work of the soci- 
ety has gone steadily on. Judge 
Rogers was president at the time of 
the reopening of the cabinet in 1891, 
and took a deep interest in the im- 
provements in the building. Since 
his first connection with the society 
he has always shown great and prac- 
tical interest in its welfare, and during 
the six years of his presidency he 
served most acceptably. He has been 
always a remarkably public spirited 
man, having been admitted to the bar 
in 1858, and resign- 
ing the office of po- 
lice justice to take 
part in the civil war, 
during which he was 
brevetted _ brigadier 
general of United 
States volunteers. 
After the war he was 
attorney general for 
a number of years, 
and since 1891 he 
has held the office of 
associate justice of 
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the chief being “The CHURCH. 
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JACKET WORN BY COMMODORE PERRY IN 


THE BATTLE OF LAKE ERIE. 


ignation as president of the Histori- 
cal Society was accepted with the 
greatest regret that the services of 
one so well fitted for the position 
should be lost; but it was universally 
regarded as fortunate that one so 
able and popular as Judge Stiness 
should be chosen for the office. As 
presiding officer he has given the 
same general satisfaction that has 
been felt at the performance of his 
numerous other duties, all of them 
most honorable, and it is hoped that 
he will long be able to continue in 
the position. 

In the earlier part of the career of 
the society the duties of the librarian 
and cabinet keeper were naturally 
neither so important nor so onerous 
as they became afterwards. The of- 
fice was invariably filled by men who 
made the interests of the society their 
own, without any idea of adequate re- 
ward. The list of such officers for 
the northern district follows, the of- 
fice of cabinet keeper for the south- 
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ern district having been discontinued 
in 1880. The state was originally di- 
vided, it should be said, into two dis- 
tricts, Providence being the centre oi 
the one and Newport of the other. 


William R. Staples........1822-1824 
Joseph Howard........... 1824-1826 
Albert G. Greene......... 1826-1836 
William R. Staples....... 1836-184 i 
George Baker............ 1841-1845 
Thomas C. Hartshorn..... 1845-1848 
George W. Greene....... .1848-1851 
Edwin M. Stone.......... 1851-1880 
1880-1899 
Clarence S. Brigham...... 1900 


A word should be said concerning 
the Rev. Edwin Martin Stone, who 
was for twenty-nine years librarian 
and cabinet keeper of the society for 
the northern district. He resigned 
in 1880, when it was decided to dis- 
continue the southern cabinet and to 
place the northern upon a different 
basis. Dr. Stone was for many 
years in charge of an enterprise car- 
ried on by Providence Unitarians, for 
the bettering of a large portion of the 
poor at the North End who were 
without religious influences. He was 
the author of a number of 
historical works, of which 
the largest was 
French Allies.” He also 
wrote “The Life and Rec- 
ollections of John How- 
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land.” As cabinet keeper he did a 
great deal to save all historical papers 
irom waste and to preserve them in 
the cabinet; although, since the 
rooms then were not regularly open, 
the manuscripts and other valuable 
historical records and relics kept 
there were not so generally useful or 
so widely appreciated as they after- 
wards became. His published re- 
ports of his labors in historical and 
genealogical research constitute the 
most valuable portion of the yearly 


recognized what he had done and felt 
grateful to him. The society, when 
he first took charge, was far from ful- 
filling the expectation of its founders. 
Mr. Perry brought order out of 
chaos. His knowledge of men and 
books, his enthusiasm for scholar- 
ship, his literary taste and historical 
zeal—all these were devoted unspar- 
ingly to the work. The post might 
have been an honorable sinecure ; but 
that was not his conception of his 
duty; he freely gave of his best to the 
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proceedings of the society during his 
librarianship. 

His successor, the late Amos Perry, 
to whom death came so recently, held 
the office of librarian for nineteen 
years, having been secretary for seven 
years previous to this. Mr. Perry’s 
labors for the institution he loved 
were beyond praise. Perhaps they 
were never appreciated at their full 
value by the people of Rhode Island; 
but certainly scholars the world over 
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service of the society and the state. 
Under his administration the library 
was properly arranged and cata- 
logued ; the valuable documents were 
made accessible for students; all the 
resources of the institution became 
available to all who had any claim 
upon them. Mr. Perry was always 
most hospitable to visitors, and his 
varied store of information on every 
topic was open to them. It was sur- 
prising how many persons went to 
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him with their difficulties and came whole life showed. Except for the 
away satisfied. That much abused years while he was consul at Tunis or 
adjective, “encyclopedic,” could hon- visiting in Europe, he never failed to 
estly be applied to his range of knowl-_ be present at the commencement ex- 
edge. Men like him are rare in any ercises and at the class dinners. 
community—tarer, perhaps, in 
Rhode Island than in some 
other states. 

Mr. Perry’s interest in edu- 
cational matters never failed. 
Himself a teacher in his earlier 
years, he realized keenly the 
importance of intelligence in a 
self-governing community. He 
was one of the founders of the 
Rhode Island Institute of In- 
struction, and was for a time 
vice-president of the American 
Institute of Instruction. Dur- 
ing his first journey to Europe, 
which lasted two years, he 
visited many of the leading 
schools and colleges in Eng- 
land and on the Continent. 
His relations with Brown Uni- 
versity were close and cordial; 
he esteemed it next to Har- 
vard, and he was as constant in 
his attendance at the com- 
mencements in Providence as 
at those in Cambridge. How 
he loved his own college his =a. Salve 
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chances and changes that the 
future may bring. His mem- 
ory will be honored as that of 
one who was faithful to his 
opportunities—a man_ stanch, 
loyal, upright, sincere. He had 
strong convictions and he 
maintained them unwavering- 
ly; but he was not narrow in 
his sympathies, and he could 
respect opinions with which he 
did not agree. His life was 
longer than that of most men, 
and no one could say that his 
career was cut off untimely. 
Yet the loss to his friends and 
to the state was none the less 
irreparable because it came 
so late. He died 1n the full en- 
joyment of his faculties, in the 
midst of his activity, as he him- 
self would have desired had 
the choice been left to him; 
and dying he left a name 
without blemish, a reputation 
to be prized and cherished 
Classes were small at Harvard in by his family, his associates, his 
1837, when he was graduated, and _ friends and neighbors, and the wider 
class friendships endured with a 
constancy and warmth impossi- 
ble in these days. He was 
present at the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the class in 1887, when 
the bottle of old Madeira which 
had been put away for half a 
century was drunk. Of the 
Harvard Club of Rhode Island 
he was an honored member. 
There have been graduates of 
the old university in Cambridge 
more widely known than Mr. 
Perry, but none who have lived 
more useful lives or who have 
cherished more deeply all the 
best hopes and inspirations that 
come from the benefits she 
confers on her sons. 

But the Rhode Island His- 
torical Society is in a peculiar 
sense his monument; fornone of 
those connected with it have de- 
served more highly than he the 
gratitude of its members. His 
work will remain through all the GOVERNOR JOSEPH WANTON. 
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JOHN HOWLAND. 


ZACHARIAH ALLEN. 


PRESIDENTS OF THE 
RHODE ISLAND HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY. 


AMOS PERRY. 
The late Librarian. 


ALBERT G. GREENE. 


WILLIAM GAMMELL, 
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public who knew him only by what 
he did. 

It is now thirty-one years since Mr. 
Richmond P. Everett first gave his 
services as treasurer of the society, 
and in all this time these services have 
been particularly faithful and efficient, 
deserving the recognition not only of 
the members of the society, but also 
of all persons reached by its bene- 
fits. 

The present cabinet has been 
widely useful. Since 1880, when Mr. 
Perry became librarian, it has been 
open regularly each day, the present 
hours being from nine until four 
o'clock, except on Saturday, when it 
closes at one o'clock. For several 
years past four assistants have been 
fully employed, under the direction of 
Mr. Perry, in carrying on the work of 
the library. The services of one are 
entirely taken up with the cata- 
loguing of the many books and 
pamphlets which are constantly sent 
or brought to the cabinet. The time 
of another is devoted to the preserva- 
tion and classification of the old man- 
uscripts which come into the posses- 
sion of the society in a more or less 
dilapidated condition; and by this 
means they are made of use to the 
many persons to whom the library is 
so great a boon. Inquiries for infor- 
mation on all sorts of questions have 
been answered by the examination of 
some of these documents, which are 
carefully kept under lock and key; it 
having been found in the earlier days 
of the society, before the cabinet was 
regularly opened, on Mr. Perry’s ap- 
pointment, that a great many losses 
were occasioned by allowing them to 
be at the mercy of chance comers into 
the building. 

The rules in relation to the use of 
the library are very liberal. Strangers 
may have access to the rooms and 
books upon the written request of 
any member; but all are made wel- 
come who come to examine the build- 
ing and its interesting contents. 
Since the enlargement of the cabinet 
the usefulness of the society has 


greatly increased. Every post brings 
letters requiring much thought and 
involving much labor. Every day 
there are visitors to the rooms de- 
manding information on all kinds of 
subjects. As one enters the door one 
goes first into the old building. The 
walls of this apartment are lined with 
cases of manuscripts and works relat- 
ing to the history of Rhode Island. 
Perhaps the first object that meets 
the eye is the drop scene of the old 
Providence Theatre, giving a pano- 
ramic view of the east side of the town 
as it was in 1808, which is hung op- 
posite the entrance, resting on the 
gallery. This view was taken by the 
well known scene painter, Warrall, of 
Boston, in the year 1809. It was pro- 
cured by the society, after long nego- 
tiations, in 1833. Until the enlarge- 
ment of the cabinet there was no 
convenient place to hang anything so 
large, so that it was necessarily kept 
rolled, and was somewhat injured by 
the inevitable rubbing. Once, how- 
ever, in 1859, the picture was on exhi- 
bition for a number of weeks in 
Pioneer Hall, and at the same time a 
number of delightful talks were given 
by the Hon. Walter R. Danforth, 
taking the old drop scene as a subject 
upon which to discourse of old Provi- 
dence days. It is gratifying that a 
picture showing so clearly the prime- 
val appearance of College Hill can 
now be seen at any time. 

From this room opens the portrait 
gallery, in which the lectures are now 
given, and which is hung witli many 
rare and valuable portraits of noted 
Rhode Island men and women. Here 
look down the faces of Governor 
Wanton and his wife, of Dr. Mac- 
Sparran, whose curious diary was 
published only the other day, and 
Mrs. MacSparran, of Commodore 
Perry, of William Ellery Channing, 
of Bishop Clark, of George III and 
his wife, the “sweet queen” of Miss 
Burney’s too grateful recollections. 
The rooms on the right and left of the 
portrait gallery are taken up with va- 
rious local histories, arranged and 
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classified according to states and 
towns, the right wing of the building 
being filled with matter pertaining to 
the New England states. Upstairs 
is the genealogical room, where not 
only a good if not large collection of 
printed works relating to that subject 
may be found, but also many valuable 
manuscripts which have been pre- 
sented to the society from time to 
time, many of these through the lib- 
erality of Mr. John Osbourne Austin, 
the well known genealogist. Among 
the most valued are the notes of the 
Rev. James P. Root, who was inde- 
fatigable in his researches. On the 
right side also is a room devoted to 
works of general literature; in the 
middle stands a carved chest, pre- 
sented by a member of the Field fam- 
ily, which was brought from England 
more than two hundred years ago. 
Above these rooms, in the third story, 
is the newspaper room, where bound 
files of old Rhode Island newspapers 
are kept in such a fashion as to be 
consulted easily by those seeking in- 
formation from them. Here may be 
found regular files of the Newport 
Mercury, the oldest newspaper in the 
State, dating from 1758, as well as the 
Providence Gazette, beginning in 1762 
and continuing to 1832. The first 
volume of the Providence Journal is 
of the following year, and is the be- 
ginning of an unbroken series down 
to the present time. It will readily 
be seen that these papers are often in- 
valuable in throwing light upon some 
mooted point in either history or 
genealogy. 

Directly opposite this room, on the 
left hand side of the building, is the 
museum, which is filled with many 
valuable and interesting relics of the 
men whom Rhode Island is proud to 
claim as her sons. Here may be 
found the gun claimed to have been 
used by Roger Williams (though this 
is somewhat doubtful) and the apple- 
tree root which is said to have out- 
lived Roger Williams’s grave when 
that was discovered in Dorr’s Lane in 
1860, also very rusty nails taken from 


the coffins of Roger and his wife. 
Among the other most interesting 
curios are the French psalter used by 
Gabriel Bernon while a prisoner in 
France, some exquisite neeulework 
done by his daughters, General 
Greene’s gun, a silver goblet taken 
from the schooner Gaspee when it was 
burned, a quaint old stove used in the 
family of Governor Nicholas Cooke, 
and a large collection of Indian im- 
plements. Downstairs in the safe 


are the jacket and sword worn by: 


Commodore Perry in the battle of 
Lake Erie. In this place also is kept 
one of the most valued possessions of 
the society—an original copy of 
Roger Williams’s “Key to the Indian 
Language.” This was purchased in 
England in 1898 by a subscription of 
two hundred and fifty dollars, raised 
by some of the most prominent mem- 
bers of the society. There is now 
only one other existing copy of the 
original work, and this is owned by 
the Lenox Library of New York. 
Some valuable early deeds are also 
preserved in this safe, along with the 
Rev. Enos Hitchcock’s diary and a 
collection of autograph letters for- 
merly owned by William Ellery Chan- 
ning. Of the many other interesting 
letters and documents there is not 
space to speak. 

Enough has been said, perhaps, to 
show that the society is worthy of its 
name and of its purpose. It is just 
in the condition now when its oppor- 
tunities for usefulness are many. It 
is to be hoped that the next ten years 
may bring a development of its re- 
sources and a widening of its scope 
much more than proportionate to the 
work of the last ten, and that the 
nineteenth of April may be _ recog- 
nized by all Rhode Islanders as a date 
to be remembered, not only because 
it saw the first battle for the independ- 
ence of their country, but also be- 
cause it recalls the founding of an 
institution which has materially as- 
sisted in the truest elevation of the 
community and the state. During 
the last winter some remarkably en- 
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tertaining and valuable lectures were 
given in Sayles Hall, Brown Univer- 
sity, and these drew large audiences. 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale, the Hon. 
Charles Francis Adams and Mr. 
Frederick W. Holls, secretary of the 
American legation to the Hague 
Peace Conference, were among the 
lecturers. Similar lectures will be 


given the present season. Work like 
this must have a permanent influence 
upon the intellectual life of Provi- 
dence, as well as win new supporters 


for the Rhode Island Historical So- , 


ciety, which will worthily carry on the 
enterprise which now draws near to 
the end of its first century of honor- 
able existence. 


[OLANTHE. 


By C. L. 


VERARD DUNBAR, alone in 
his little room in the office of the 
Tolchester Courier, scribbled 

the last line of a bunch of copy, 
glanced hastily over what he had 
written, and then rose and stretched 
himself. 

“I think I am getting a little sick 
of it all,” he said, audibly. “It is a 
ridiculous occupation, and I ought to 
have put my foot down when old 
Bluenose got me into it. I have been 
a success certainly, but then, | might 
have been equally successful as a 
cook or a man-milliner, and that 
would have been just as absurd for an 
able-bodied man. I am tired of it and 
disgusted with it, and for two pins I'd 
chuck it up to-morrow.” 

He knocked the ashes out of his 
pipe against his heel, and laughed 
rather grimly, as he did so. 

“If they could only see me,” he 
said, “how some of them would open 
their eyes; how they will open them 
scme day; and now for dinner and 
to dress for the small-and-early at the 
Walcotts’.”’ 

Everard Dunbar was a young man 
who, some years previously, had drift- 
ed into journalism after undergoing 
the initial stages of preparation for 
several professions, and had done 
fairly well. As a reporter he had 
proved himself better at serving up 
his news in attractive form than in 
hunting for it. He had a good style, 
and on more than one occasion had 
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written a flippant editorial on local 
politics, which the chief editorial writ- 
er, jealous of any encroachment on 
his special department, had neverthe- 
less liked well enough to use. He 
had been finally assigned to special 
work, and had proved a success. 

The Tolchester Courter was a paper 
which had a large circulation, partic- 
ularly its Sunday edition. Its de- 
partments were generally conceded 
to be almost equal to those of any 
metropolitan journal, and of all its 
special features the brightest, in the 
estimation of the reading public, was 
its “Woman’s Empire,” conducted by 
“Tolanthe.” JIolanthe’s “Hints on 
Fashions,” “Medical Suggestions,” 
“Answers to Correspondents,” and 
“Side Talks with Girls” were univer- 
sally read, not only by the women folk 
of Tolchester and the surrounding 
district, but often by the sterner sex 
also. In her “Answers to Corre- 
spondents” were replies to women of 
all ages, on all conceivable subjects, 
and many read them for the sake of 
speculating on the queries which had 
elicited them. It was evident that 
lolanthe was the repository of the 
secrets of half the female population 
of Tolchester. 

And yet a strange mystery sur- 
hounded the “identity of Iolanthe.”’ 
In the heading which adorned the top 
of her page she was depicted as tall 
and slender, with abundant masses of 
hair, and a Grecian profile. As no 
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one resembling this picture had been 
seen in Tolchester, it was clear that 
the portrait was to a large extent an 
imaginary creation of the Courier 
artist; nevertheless, the impression 
made on the public was decidedly 
favorable to. lolanthe’s personal ap- 
pearance, and it was currently re- 
ported that a certain young lady, a 
devoted admirer of the gifted writer, 
had given her lover his congé on hear- 
ing him express his conviction that 
Iolanthe was stubby, with red hair, 
and a squint. 

No one outside of the Courier of- 
fice had ever seen lIolanthe. Mem- 
bers of the staff smiled indulgently 
when female relations or acquaint- 
ances begged to be informed what 
her real name was and where she 
lived. Sometimes they returned such 
preposterous answers that the ques- 
tioners grew offended, but so far the 
secret had been guarded as religious- 
ly as the Free Masons’ ritual. 

“My dear,” said the chief editorial 
writer to his wife, “the—the woman’s 
employment with us is strictly on the 
understanding that her name is not 
to be divulged. When it becomes 
known she will quit. If I were to tell 
you, you would, with the best inten- 
tions, no doubt, go cackling it all 


over the place, and we should lose a> 


valuable and, I may say, cheap fea- 
ture. lIolanthe is a myth, so far as 
the public is concerned, and we will 
let her remain so.” 

It was rather late when Dunbar, in 
company with his particular chum, 
Cassels, also of the editorial staff of 
the Courter, presented himself at the 
Walcotts’ dance and was effusively 
greeted by the hostess. 

“Naughty man,” she said, shaking 
her finger at him, “to come so late, 
when I have been dying to introduce 
you to quite the nicest and prettiest 
girl 1 know. Come along now;” and 
Dunbar was led across the room to 
where sat a tall, decidedly good-look- 
ing girl, with a rather haughty expres- 
sion. 

“Alma,” said Mrs. Walcott, “let me 


introduce Mr. Dunbar, a great friend 
of mine; Everard, this is Miss Tres- 
silis.” 

The young lady bowed formally, 
and with an air of indifference, which 
suddenly changed to one of anima- 
tion when Mrs. Walcott continued :— 

“Mr. Dunbar, dear, is one of our 
rising journalists. He is on the Cou- 
rier.” 

“T am very glad to meet you,” said 
Miss Tressilis, smiling pleasantly. 
“A dance? Oh, certainly!” and she 
held out her programme, on which 
Dunbar, unrebuked, proceeded to in- 
scribe his initials several times. 

The two hours that followed were 
very pleasant for the young man, and 
after he had danced three times with 
Miss Tressilis he was inclined to 
agree with Mrs. Walcott in the opin- 
ion which she had expressed about 
her. 

It was while they were seated in a 
remote and comfortably cushioned 
nook after the fourth dance together, 
that Miss Tressilis broke a rather 
long silence by saying :— 

“You are on the Courier, are you 
not, Mr. Dunbar? Mrs. Walcott 
mentioned it, I think, when she intro- 
duced you. Are you an editorial 
writer ?”’ 

“T have not yet climbed so high,” 
replied Dunbar. “At present I do 
special work.” 

“But I supose you know everybody 
on the paper, don’t you?” 

“Well, not every one, Miss Tressilis. 
You see there are a good many in the 
business department and the press- 
men and stereotypers and mailers with 
whom | am brought very little into 
contact. My acquaintance is pretty 
much limited to the editorial floor and 
the composing room.” 

Miss Tressilis did not seem to be 
paying much attention. 

“T wonder whether you would do 
me a great-favor’” she said. 

“Tf it is in my power you may rely 
on me,” replied Dunbar, gallantly. 

“Tell me,” said the girl, fixing her 
large and luminous eyes full on Dun- 
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bar’s,—‘“‘tell me _  lIolanthe’s real 
name.” 

Dunbar felt himself growing red. 
“It is an office secret,” he replied. 
“Why are you so anxious to know?” 

“Because I love her,” replied Miss 
Tressilis, in a voice that quivered with 
emotion. “She is so true; so noble- 
hearted, so feminine; don’t you think 
sa?” 

“Feminine?” replied Dunbar; then, 
recovering himself, “oh, well—yes, 
if you say so, no doubt she is.”’ 

“Do you know,” continued the girl, 
“for weeks it has been my dream to 
meet her, to put my arms about her 
and kiss her and tell her how I love 
her. Is there any possibility of my 
dream coming true, Mr. Dunbar?” 

“Er, well, really, you know, hardly, 
I am afraid,” replied Dunbar. “She 
—she is very anxious that the iden- 
tity should be kept secret. She dreads 
publicity and all that, you know; she 
is the sensitive and retiring sort.” 

“I know she is, the dear”—Dunbar 
winced—“but if you will not tell me 
her name, at least tell me what she 
is like. No, stop, I will describe her 
to you and you shall tell me whether 
[am right. In the first place she is 
tall and dark.” 

“You are right, so far,” replied 
Dunbar, glancing almost uncon- 
sciously at a mirror that hung oppo- 
site. 

“And she is very handsome, is she 
not ?”’ 

“Well, no, I am afraid not,” was 
the hesitating reply. “At least not 
particularly so,” he added, seeing the 
disappointment in the face of his fair 
questioner. 

“But I know she has lovely eyes, 
large and dark and soulful.” 

“Dark eyes? Oh, yes, certainly.” 
Rh soulful,” insisted Miss Tres- 
silis. 

“They are full of something,” re- 
plied Dunbar; “perhaps it is soul. I 
am sure I don’t know. You see, I 
never gave the matter very much 
thought.” 

“T can see her,” said Miss Tressilis, 


with a dreamy look in her own beau- 
tiful eyes, “sitting in her office, fitted 
up like a boudoir, with lovely pictures 
and knickknacks all about her. No 
one could such beautiful 
thoughts unless they were surround- 
ed by beautiful things. No woman, at 
least.” 

“It makes a lot of difference,” said 
Mr. Dunbar, “but you are sadly mis- 
taken. Iolanthe’s office is far from 
resembling a boudoir.” Here he 
broke into a laugh which he abruptly 
checked. “I beg your pardon, | am 
sure, for smashing any little corner 


of your idol, but really, lolanthe’s 


office is fitted up just like mine.” 

“And what is your office like?” 
asked Miss Tressilis, with interest. 

“Well,” replied Dunbar, “to be ex- 
act, there is an old desk and a pair 
of hard-seated chairs, a table for filing 
exchanges, a waste-paper basket and 
a couple of cuspidors.” 

“A—what?” asked the girl, open- 
ing her eyes. “Cuspidors?”’ 

“Yes, but I need not have included 
them in the inventory.” 

“And you say that Iolanthe’s room 
is exactly like yours—with cuspt- 
dors?” asked Miss Tressilis, in hor- 
ror-stricken tones. 

“Ha, ha! To be sure not,” replied 
Dunbar, with an embarrassed laugh. 
“IT was thinking of my own room.” 

There was a minute’s silence, and 
then Miss Tressilis turned to her 
companion. 

“I am going to confide in you,” 
she said. “I am one of lolanthe’s 
most constant contributors.” 

“Yes, I know you are,” replied the 
young man, absently. 

“How could you possibly know 
that?” asked the girl, opening her 
eyes. “I enclose my name, but my 
nom de guerre, or whatever you call it, 
is quite different ; no clew at all. How 
could you possibly know? Surely, 
surely, lolanthe does not show the let- 
ters she receives to others inthe office. 
Oh, that would be horrible! If I 
thought some man had seen those let- 
ters I should die with mortification.” 
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The girl's anxiety was so evident 
that Dunbar hastened to reassure her. 

“Do not disturb yourself,” he said. 
“On my honor, no one sees those let- 
ters but lolanthe, who would deserve 
a good thrashing if it were other- 
wise.” 

“What a horrible way to speak of a 
woman!” said Miss Tressilis, evi- 
dently much relieved. “But tell me, 
how did you know that I was a con- 
tributor?” 

Dunbar flushed a little. “Well— 
you know,” he said, “any one not a 
fool could see that. No woman 
could take such an interest in the 
editor of a page like that without— 
oh, without writing to her and telling 
her, and all that sort of thing, you 
know.” 

“But you spoke with so much cer- 
tainty,” said the girl; “quite as if you 
knew all about it, not as if you merely 
surmised it. But I suppose it is all 
right. Qh, yes, I write to Iolanthe 
constantly. I tell her all kinds of 
things, and ask her advice about, oh 
—lots of things that a girl wants to 
know.” 

Personally,” said Dunbar, “I think 
these question columns for women’s 
pages are rot. They pay the 
paper, of course, or we wouldn't 
run them; but—don’t be offended—I 
don't think they are quite healthy. A 
girl writes to me—that is, of course, 
supposing I am a woman editor—and 
wants to know whether I think the 
young man who is paying her atten- 
tions is really in earnest, and then she 
tells me what he does or says, and 
how he looks at her, and all that sort 
of thing. How am I to know from 
such data? If I reply, ‘I fear the 
voung man is trifling with your affec- 
tions, I may be doing a very esti- 
mable young fellow a great injustice; 
if, on the contrary, I encourage the 
girl to receive the attentions, I may 
be helping a worthless scoundrel. 
And then, again, it’s not good for the 
girl to be exposing her secret 
thoughts to a stranger like me, in- 
stead of her mother. I—er—I am 


still speaking, of course, from the 
standpoint of a woman editor.” 

“It seems almost a pity you are not 
one,” replied Miss Tressilis, with 
some resentment. “You seem to 
know a good deal about it; and | 
don’t agree with you at all. I think 
it is good to have some one—some 
kind, loving woman, such as I am 
sure Iolanthe is—to confide in and ask 
advice from.” 

“Even in matters of the heart, as | 
believe these affairs are called?” haz- 
arded Dunbar. 

“Yes, even in that; I know a girl 
who was saved from a great deal of 
misery by lIolanthe. She wrote the 
girl a private letter, exposing a young 
man who was paying her great atten- 
tions.” 

“But that was because the girl 
mentioned the name of the cad in 
question in her letter. lolanthe hap- 
penedto knowa good dealabout him.” 

“I suppose you would think that 
rather a sneaking thing for a woman; 
but pardon me, how do you know 
that the name was mentioned?’ 

Dunbar looked slightly nonplussed. 
“Why, how could Iolanthe have pos- 
sibly warned the girl against any 
special man if she did not know him?” 
he said. 

“No, I suppose not,” replied Miss 
Tressilis, in rather a doubting voice. 
“Tell me, Mr. Dunbar, do you know 
Iolanthe very well? And do you ad- 
mire her very much?” 

“I can’t say much as to admira- 
tion,” replied Dunbar, “but I will ad- 
mit that 1 am exceedingly solicitous 
about her welfare.”’ 

“One of her best friends?” queried 
the girl in a low voice. 

Dunbar laughed rather bitterly. 
“T don’t know,” he said. “Some peo- 
ple would tell you that I am Iolanthe’s 
worst enemy.” 

“You are very mysterious,” said 
the girl, almost fretfully, “and I hate 
mysteries. I always think the Sphinx 
must have been an awful old bore.” 

“Which is as much as to say that 
I am an awful bore?” asked Dunbar. 
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“Oh, no, 1 didn’t mean that, but 
you see you have done nothing but 
talk of lolanthe, and one is apt to 
get a little tired of one subject.” 

“T?” cried Dunbar in astonishment, 
at this instance of feminine inconsis- 
tency. “Why, you—” 

“Oh, yes, | know what you are 
going to say,” broke in the girl, “but 
let us change the subject; you have 
been the Sphinx, now I will be the 
Delphic oracle, or whatever it was 
that used to answer foolish questions 
from behind a curtain. Look.” She 
caught a curtain that hung behind the 
seat, and with a pretty gesture 
shrouded herself in it. “Now, I give 
you three questions. So think of 
something important.” 

It was while Dunbar was hesitating 
over how personal he dare make his 
inquiries that Cassels’s most unmusi- 
cal voice broke in: 

“Well, Iolanthe, old man,” as the 
speaker laid a hand on Dunbar’s 
shoulder, “if you have got all the 
fashion pointers you need and have 
entertained enough of your interest- 
ing contributors, let’s be hoofing it 
home.” 

In speechless horror Dunbar gazed 
into the face of his friend, and saw out 
of the corner of his eye the curtain 
swing back and a pale, set face look- 
ing at him. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon!” said 
Cassels, thunderstruck at this appa- 
rition. “I thought you were alone.” 
He was conscious that he had given 
his friend away, but happily ignorant 
of the extent of his ill-doing. 

“Is this the person?” asked Miss 
Tressilis, in a dreadful voice, and 
laying considerable stress on the 
word “person,” “who writes under 
the name of Iolanthe?” 

“Why, you see,” Cassels was be- 
ginning, with a very red face, when 
the girl turned on Dunbar. 

“Are you lolanthe?” she asked, 
sharply. 

“There is not much use in denying 
it,” replied Dunbar. “Yes, I am.” 

“T should not think it would hurt 


’ 


you much to deny it,” said Miss Tres- 
silis, with bitter scorn, “an untruth 
or two extra would not make much 
difference.” 

“I think, old man, I will wait for 
you in the library,” said Cassels, and 
fled ignobly. 

“T am not aware of having told any 
untruths,” said Dunbar, trying rather 
unsuccessfully to assume an air of 
offended virtue. “I do not think I 
have stated anything that was not 
strictly so, and, besides, | wasanxious 
that my secret should not leak out.” 

“So you are lolanthe,” said Miss 
Tressilis, looking at him with an ex- 
pression which called the blood into 
his face. “You, a man with a strong 
body and with brains, and yet you 
prefer to twaddle to a lot of women 
in print instead of doing a man’s 
work.” 

“You spoke differently of my work 
just now,” replied Dunbar, a feeling 
of annoyance overwhelming his em- 
barrassment. “I don’t think you 
characterized it as twaddle then.” 

“That was when I thought it was 
written by a woman,” replied the girl. 
“Oh, it is horrible, ghastly! To think 
that you have read my letters. How 
hatefully you must have grinned over 
them! You are not very likely to 
marry, Mr. Dunbar, now that you 
have seen what an_ unutterable 
donkey a woman can make of her- 
self.” 

This was a change of front with a 
vengeance. 

“T told you just now that I heartily 
disapproved of women’s pages,” re- 
plied Dunbar, “but you disagreed 
with me. I am at least consistent.” 

“And you mean to imply that | am 
not, I suppose, but how dare you call 
yourself consistent? If you disap- 
proved, why did you lend yourself to 
encouragement?” 

“We have to do a good many un- 
pleasant things in our business,” re- 
plied Dunbar, rather weakly. 

“Unpleasant? Dishonorable, you 
mean,” replied Miss Tressilis. “No, 
pray, don’t try to excuse yourself, you 
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are not only dishonorable, but ridicu- 
lous, and I,” and she added, with a 
little gulp, “I suppose I have made 
myself ridiculous too, but then I 
didn’t know, and you did. I think 
I will wish you good evening, Miss 
Iolanthe. No, thank you. I can find 
my own way back without an escort. 
I should say chaperon, I suppose.” 
And with these words Miss Tressilis 
arose and departed, leaving her com- 
panion looking decidedly crestfallen. 

When Dunbar went down alone to 
the cloak-room, he found Cassels 
waiting for him with contrition 
stamped on every line of his features. 

“I’m awfully sorry, old chap,” that 
young man said. “I wouldn’t have 
skipped out if I hadn’t seen that you 
both would rather have had it out 
alone. Was she—was she one of 
your congregation?” 

“Oh, all right!” replied Dunbar, 
shortly. “I suppose it had to come 
out sooner or later, though the time 
was rather inappropriate. Yes, she 
was one of the flock, all right.” 

“She didn’t seem to take it very 
kindly,” ventured Cassels, with a live- 
ly recollection of a set face and flash- 
ing eyes. “Was she mad?” 

‘Just a little,” replied Dunbar, with 
a mirthless laugh. “Oh, yes; she 
called me dishonorable and ridicu- 
lous, and left me standing there feel- 
ing both. And the worst of it is that 
she is just the nicest and sweetest girl 
I have ever met; but my goose is 
cooked now. She will never recog- 
nize me again.” 

“Oh, yes, she will,” replied Cassels, 
hopefully. “She is hot now, but she 
is sure to be interested in you.” 


+ 


“You can bid good by to Iolan- 
the,” said Dunbar, after a short si- 
lence, “a long and fond farewell. To- 
morrow, after | have had a little talk 
with Bluenose, Iolanthe’s funeral will 
be conducted with neatness and de- 
spatch, and you fellows won’t have to 
strain yourselves to keep your wives 
and sweethearts from finding out who 
she is.” 7 

“And the paper?” queried Cassels. 

“The paper?” replied Dunbar, with 
great emphasis,—‘the paper be 
damned.” 

* * * * * 

It was just a year after the Wal- 
cotts’ party that Mr. and Mrs. Dun- 
bar sat in their little drawing-room, 
Mr. Dunbar in an easy-chair, with his 
wife comfortably established on the 
arm. 


“Do you remember what I said to, 


you a year ago to-night, Everard?” 
asked Mrs. Dunbar. 

“You said so many things, dear- 
est,” replied her husband. “Please 
particularize.” 

“T asked you whether you thought 
I should ever be able to put my arms 
around Jolanthe’s neck, and kiss her, 
and tell her how much I loved her.” 

“I remember very distinctly,” said 
Dunbar ; ‘‘and what a shock the ques- 
tion gave 

“And you said it was extremely un- 
likely?” 

“T believe I did.” 

“Well,” replied Mrs. Dunbar, put- 
ting her arms around him and im- 
printing several vigorous salutes on 
his lips, “it only shows, Everard, that 
whatever else you may be, you are a 
very poor prophet.” | 
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FLY LEAF RHYMES AND DECORATIONS. 


By Fanny D. Bergen. 


DISTINGUISHED _ scholar 
remarked in my _ presence 
some years ago that there 

was little folk-lore to be gathered 
nowadays among children of the 
better classes in cities or large towns. 
The baby passes from the nurse’s 
care to the kindergarten, where care- 
fully selected amusements, songs and 
cut and dried plays are deliberately 
taught to the poor little well trained 
marionettes. From the kindergarten 
the children go through grade after 
grade of the great public schools, 
where, alas! there seems to be a lack 
of time to think, to read, quietly and 
unconsciously to develop sterling 
character and sound culture of both 
head and heart. There is not the old 
sweet leisure of the country-bred 
child, to keep alive by tradition, with 
variations and adaptations, the 
games, customs and _ superstitions 
that go back in many instances to far- 
away ancestors. In the densely pop- 
ulated parts of the United States, the 
old-fashioned district school has for 
the most part disappeared and been 
lost in the extension into country 
places of that system over which 
educators struggle and labor and 
in which, at best, on account of 
mere numbers, the individual must 
too often be neglected. But in a few 
quiet corners in New England, in se- 
questered parts of the Southern States 
and here and there over great 
tracts in the Middle West, that inter- 
esting and unique pedagogical mi- 
crocosm happily still survives. Those 
whose early school days were spent 
in a large city public school, with its 
hurry, with all its measured-off re- 
quirements, with the necessary mili- 
tary discipline, with the schoolbooks 
in latter days often public property, 


can scarcely realize how different 
was and is the school life of children 
in the district school. There time 
often hangs heavy when bad weather 
prevents the out-of-door games, ram- 
bles in the woods and the picnicking 
at noon time customary where most 
of the pupils bring dinner baskets 
with their mid-day meal. 

There is time in_ school hours 
for books to become well known 
to their owners; often the same 
reader, speller, arithmetic or 
other schoolbook has not only 
been passed down to the child 
from older brothers and _ sisters, 
but the latter may have _ inherited 
it from the parents. The books 
are often covered and kept with great 
care. I well remember how in my 
own country school days many of the 
children used a “thumb paper” to 
protect the pages from being soiled 
at the bottom by the thumb, which 
naturally rests there as the child 
reads or studies from an open book. 
Sometimes this “thumb paper” was 
merely a bit of folded newspaper or 
wrapping paper, but often it was 
made with care from a piece of new 
blue-lined foolscap; and this was in- 
deed a luxury in days when paper 
was used with an economy quite in- 
comprehensible to city boys and girls 
of to-day. The mother of one little 
girl was dexterous in folding a 
square of paper in a certain fashion 
which commanded the admiration of 
her comrades. This child now and 
then gave such a folded paper to a 
schoolmate, and it was used and 
treated as a valued gift. Again, a 
piece of bright blue or red glazed 
paper was secured to make one of 
these bookholders. Some of the 
little girls—I fear the lads were not 
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so careful—fastened the “thumb 
paper” to the book by attaching it to 
a long thread, which could be slipped 


around the outside of the book at the 
back and snugly tucked in the angle 
between the open pages. Where 
children are not surfeited with toys 
and amusements, little things have 
such power to please that if a 
child’s mother had allowed from her 
workbasket a yard of gay colored 
sewing silk with which to tie the 
“thumb paper’ to her book, the 
favored one the cynosure 
of her mates for days. It is not 
strange, under conditions where 
there was so little to distract, that ac- 
tive young minds shouldsearch every 
word and every page from cover to 
cover to find some diversion besides 
the conning of lessons, familiar as a 
half remembered tune, from the 
younger ones having heard them re- 
cited by older pupils term after term. 

Hence probably arose various con- 
ventional designs, that were common 
on slates as well as on the insides of 
the covers and on the fly leaves of 
old schoolbooks, besides a_ multi- 
tude of doggerel lines regarding their 
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ownership. I have been much inter- 
ested in finding how widespread is a 
certain one of these fly leaf decora- 
tions. It was called a Spanish S in 
northern Ohio, where I knew it more 
than forty years ago, and I find that 
the children of to-day in the very same 
school still make it under the same 
name. Country children in Prince 
Edward Island are familiar with this 
ornamental letter, and they, too, call 
ita Spanish S. A lady of fifty years, 
reared on Martha’s Vineyard, used 
to make it when she was a 
little girl, and tells me __ that 
she and her schoolmates made T’s 
and W’s also after the same pat- 
tern. At about the same time this S 
was a common picture on slates and 
fly leaves in Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire. It is made by children 
on the eastern shore of Maryland, 
and was drawn there twenty-five or 
thirty years ago. A gentleman who 
has passed his seventy-fifth milestone 
remembers it in his boyhood, which 
was spent in Cambridge. 

He also recalls two others of these 
apparently meaningless designs, over 
which country school pupils have 
worked with a zeal that has kept 
them alive in various places even till 
to-day. One is made by drawing 
equidistant from one another sixteen 


FIGURE 2. 
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dots or small circles. Then a consec- 
utive line is drawn so as to enclose 
in a loop one after another of these 
dots, until the last is enclosed, when 
the line joins its beginning and thus 
forms the pattern, Figure 2.  Chil- 
dren here and there all the way from 


FIGURE 3. 


Massachusetts to southern California 
to-day amuse themselves by drawing 
this figure. It shows skill to make 
the square symmetrical, and neatly 
and evenly to draw the line without 
removing the pencil until the last 
loop is formed. 

The third of 
these formal illus- 
trations, which my 
friend remembers 
as currentamong 
his schoolmates 
in Cambridge 
some sixty-five 


years ago, is this. f 
I have found it 
familiar to chil- 
dren in parts of 


Pennsylvania, on 
the eastern shore 
of Maryland, and 
in northern Ohio, and I doubt not 
further research would find it even 
more widely distributed. As far as I 
have been able to learn, children in 
America give no name to this design; 
but North of Ireland peasant chil- 


dren draw it and call it a basket of 
eggs. If made by a painstakingchild, 
the triangles are exactly alike and 
the dot which is seen to be enclosed 
in most of the triangles is exactly in 
the centre. (Figure 3.) 

I have recently learned that, 
| strangely enough, the 
two designs just. men- 
tioned are commonly 
made in their books by 
village school children 
near Riga, in Russia. 

Another favorite fig- 
ure to draw on fly leaves 
was a_ cubical box, and 
the boy or girlwho could 
draught one with mathe- 
matical accuracy was 
thought very clever. 

A border like Figure 4 
is Or was a somewhat 
common decoration for 
the margins of leaves of 
schoolbooks. I know of 
one child who especially 
disliked to learn her spelling lesson, 
and therefore many a page of her 
speller was carefully adorned with a 
daintily drawn border after this de- 
sign. I may remark in passing now 
that the child has grown into a young 
lady, that she is one of the deftest of 


FIGURE 4. 


embroiderers. Children in the coun- 
try schools on Martha’s Vineyard are 
fond of drawing pictures of boats in 
their books, particularly in their geog- 
raphies, both on the margins and on 
the bodies of water there represented 
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Individual children often have 
certain pet designs with which 
they half unconsciously cover a fly 
leaf, a book cover or any blank sur- 
face that chances to offer. Some- 
_ times the pattern affected by one lad 
is taken up by his schoolmates, and 
thus arises a fashion in a school. In 
Cambridge; Mass., in three different 
schools, I am told that many children 
are wont to fill up odd minutes by 
repeating over and over a design 
made by a continuation of carelessly 
drawn W’s, row after row, one above 
another, as shown in Figure 5. 


FIGURE 5. 


I know of a _ certain boy 
who had a mania _ for cover- 
ing any available paper with 
isosceles triangles, inside 
which a face was simulated 


FIGURE 6. 


its very triangular face, and 
also the profile portraits of 
men and women of a decid- 
edly Aztec type. 

I am unable to trace either 
the age or the origin ofa 
somewhat familiar quatrain, 
of which the first two lines 
are composed of words re- 
spectively beginning with 
the lettersof theword preface 
taken in order, and the last 
two are composed of the 
same letters taken in the re- 
verse order: 


“Peter Rice eats fish 

And catches eels. 

Eels catch alligators; 
Father eats raw potatoes.” 


Intheseold fly leaf lines the 
rhyming of alligators with 
potatoes shows that not in 
our generation began that pe- 
culiar carelessness in sound- 
ing the letter r which to-day 


by drawing two marks for 
eyes, one for a nose and a 
fourth foramouth. (Figure 6.) 

Figure 7 recalls the well 
known child’s pictureof acat 
(or whatever quadruped you 
may choose to label it), with 


FIGURE 7. 
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characterizes a muiajority of New 
England reared people, as it does 
also the dwellers in many portions of 
the South. Observing teachers, in 
and about Boston, have told me that, 
as a result of the elision of final r 
and the addition of r to words ending 
in a vowel, pupils have not infre- 
quently wholly lost the ability to rec- 
ognize the sound of this letter or to 
notice its omission. For instance, a 
child of a+very refined and cultured 
family, upon being corrected for 
sounding the ¢ in the word often, 
looked in the dictionary to make sure 
that her teacher was correct. When 
she learned without doubt that the 
t was silent, she said, “Well, I sup- 
pose I must say offen, but I don’t 
see then how you can tell that from 
‘offan’ as an offan child!” <A super- 
refined college bred woman whom I 
chance to know always speaks of her 
two sisters Etta andIda as “Etter and 
Ider.” Now in our well known 
rhyme, built upon the word preface, 
whether the words ending the last 
two lines are to be made to rhyme by 
eliding the r at the end of alligator or 
by annexing r to potato I cannot say; 
probably it. is a matter of taste. 

I lately asked a country girlfromthe 
North of Ireland whether she had 
ever heard among her schoolmates 
any lines made by using words that 
begin with letters of the word preface. 
She at once said, “I made up some- 
thing one day to tease a boy and girl 
that we didn’t like. The boy’s name 
was Peter Rocks, and his sister’s 
name was Annie. They were always 
fighting the rest of us, and we didn’t 
like them at all. So one day as I was 
looking in my book, where it said 
‘Preface,’ I began to make up some- 
thing about this boy and girl. Two 
or three of the other children helped 
me. What we wrote was, ‘Peter 
Rocks eats fish, Annie caught eels.’ ” 
This North of Ireland girl declares 
she never heard of our well known 
“Peter Rice” lines, and well remem- 
bers how about a dozen years ago 
she and her companions composed 
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the lines about Peter and Annie 
Rocks, which they made it a fashion 
in the school to call out, to tease the 
unpopular brother and sister. It is 
most interesting to find country 
children three thousand miles away 
evolving a meaningless formula so 
strongly resembling the one known 
here in the United States for several 
generations. Possibly the latter was 
originally brought from Great Brit- 
ain; but, be that as it may, I am 
convinced that the Irish one is 
original. In the same parish school 
in the North of Ireland, the children 
have a schoolbook legend, the words 
of which severally begin with the 
letters of the word contents. It is: 
“Cows ought not to eat nasty turnip 
skins.” | have not heard in the 
United States of any sentence based 
upon centents; but from a village in 
western Massachusetts is the follow- 
ing nonsensical acrostic on the word 
finis: 

“F for figs, 

And I for jigs, 

And N for knuckle-bone-eoh, 


I for Jack, to break his back, 
S for Simpson-son-eoh.”’ 


The word and at the beginning of the 
second and of the third line spoils the 
perfection of the acrostic, but appar- 
ently was put in for the sake of the 
metre. The use of 1 as interchange- 
able with 7 evidently shows that the 
rhyme is of considerable age,—that 
is, that it dates back to the time, 
familiar to all readers of English 
books printed a century or more ago, 
when either of the two letters was 
used at the discretion of the writer or 
the printer. Spelling knuckle with an 
initial m seems, however, to be mere 
poetic license. 

In general, the custom of inscrib- 
ing doggerel lines in connection with 
the name of the owner of a book is 
obsolete, except where we yet find 
the district school. But one such 
inscription has come to me, written 
in a French book about ten years ago 
by a pupil in a large private fitting 
school not far from Boston. On the 
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title-page of the French story is 
written in pencil: 


“Let all who would these pages scan, 
Learn the fate of this poor man!” 


An index finger points to the inside 
of the cover, and there one finds a 
tombstone outlined, with a skull and 
crossbones drawn at the top; then 
neatly written: 


“Here lies the miserable body of Poor 
Harry Black, Esq. 

Who was placed in the Rowen and Mil- 
man School by a cruel parent and 
allowed to die 

from 
Too much French!” 


A large collection of old school- 
books in the Harvard College 
Library has been examined, with the 
expectation of finding many rhym- 
ing inscriptions. A great number of 
these were given by Charles Sumner, 
and another considerable portion by 
a well known clergyman. Both had 
apparently been too careful lads to 
scribble in their schoolbooks, and too 
particular in their purchases to 
accept any but clean copies; so but 
one or two rhymes were found in the 
volumes inspected. One decoration, 
however, was found, which I knew 
long ago and which has had wide 
favor as an ornamentation for school- 
books, namely, the tracing of the 
head and inscription of a coin. In 
the time when a bullet or a bit of 
sheet lead was apt to constitute part 
of the furnishings of a schoolboy’s 
pockets, it was customary to get the 
imprint of both the obverse and the 
reverse of a coin, or perhaps of 
several, by holding the blank sheet of 
paper closely against the penny, 
quarter-dollar or other piece of 
money, and then thoroughly rubbing 
the paper with the freshly cut surface 
of the lead. In more modern times I 
suppose a lead pencil serves the same 
purpose. 

In the antiquarian museum in 
Concord, Mass., is a Bible on the fly 
leaf of which at the end of the volume 
is inscribed: 


“Margrett Rogers, her Book, 
gave to her by her Worthy Mamma 
the 7th day of May 1787. 
Steal not this book 
for fear of Shame 
for here You See 
the Owner Name 
Peggy Rogers.” 


The warning is written like poetry, 
though no line save the first begins 
with a capital letter. This is one of 
the commonest book rhymes. In 
different localities it is variously 
combined with other lines. The most 
complete version that has come into 
my hands is remembered as current 
in Boston about 1850, and the same 
one is known. by school children 


to-day in Medford, Mass. 
“Steal not this book, 
For fear of shame, 
For here you see 
The owner’s name. 
If this book you steal away, 
What will you say 
On Judgment day 
When God will say, 
Where is that book you stole away? 


“Then I will say, 
‘O, do not so’; 
And He will say, 
‘Go down below!’ ” 


The following rhyme ranges all the 
way from Massachusetts to Cali- 
fornia: 


“If this book should chance to roam. 
Box its ears and send it home;” 


or sometimes, less elegantly, 
“Give it a kick and send it home.” 
One from western Massachusetts is: 


“If in this book my name you see, 
You'll know that it belongs to me.” 


Then the owner’s name is signed. 
Another from the same locality is: 


“Steal not this book, for if you do, 
John Smith will be after you.” 


There are many variants to the 
second line of this couplet, such as: 


“My wrath will surely follow you.” 
or, 
“You'll feel the leather of my shoe.” 
or, 
“The devil will be after you.” 


_ 
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In northern Ohio and in north- 
western Missouri is found the men- 
ace: 

“Steal not this book 
For fear of life (or of strife), 
For the owner carries 
A butcher-knife.” 
In Maine the last verse runs, “a big 
jackknife.”’ 

From the eastern shore of Mary- 
land comes this: | 
“Steal not this book, my honest friend, 
For fear the gallows will be your end. 


The gallows is high, the rope is strong. 
To steal this book you know is wrong.” 


A rhyme from Dundee, Scotland, 
runs: 

“If I should chance to lose this book 
And you should chance to find it, 
Remember that my name is Rob; 
McDougall comes behind it.” 

Quite another class of verses 
occurs, in which the threatening note 
is dropped and a vein of sentiment or 
of piety appears instead. A quatrain 
from Prince Edward Island copied 
from an old autograph album, but 
which is equally appropriate for 
schoolbooks, is: 

“May Barnstead is my name 
And single is my station; 
Happy will be the man 

That makes the alteration.” 

In northern Ohio a book rhyme of 
frequent occurrence is: 

“Mansfield is my dwelling-place, 
America’s my nation; 


Ira Newlon is my name, 
And heaven my expectation;” 


or, sometimes, 


“Christ is my salvation.” 
From the North of Ireland comes 
a very similar sentiment, with an ad- 
ditional stanza: 


“Mary Johnson is my name, 
Ireland is my nation, 

Clady More’s my dwelling-place, 
And heaven my expectation. 


“The grass is green, 
The rose is red; 
Here lies my name 
When I am dead.” 


From County Cork, Ireland, come 
the two following: 


“Maggie Murphy is my name, 
Coachford is my station, 
Magorna is my burying-place, 
And Christ is my salavation. 
When I am dead and in my grave, 
And all my bones are rotten, 
This little book shall tell my name 
When I am quite forgotten.” 
“Maggie Murphy is my name. 
With a pen I wrote the same. 
The pen is blind and cannot see, 
So blame the pen and don’t blame me.” 


A German rhyme from near Riga 
is: 
“Biichlein, Biichlein, lass’ dir’s sagen. 
Wenn dich jemand will weg tragen, 


Schrei’ ganz laut: ‘Lass mich in Ruh,’ 
Ich gehor einer Sondern zu.” 


A charming macaronic rhyme for 
which I am unable to give the local- 
ity runs as follows: 


“Aspice Pierrot pendu 

Qui hunc librum n’a pas rendu. 
Si hunc librum redidisset 
Pierrot pendu non fuisset.” 


But perhaps the most interesting 
of these fly leaf inscriptions that has 
fallen under my notice is one alluded 
to by Dr. Holmes in “The Autocrat 
of the Breakfast Table:” 


“Hic liber est meus, 
And this I will show; 
Si aliquis rapit, 

I'll fetch him a blow. 
Per patrem per matrem 
I vow I will fell him, 
For stealing away 
Meum bonum libellum.” 
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PUBLIC MEMORIALS TO WOMEN. 
By Augusta W. Kellogg. 


UBLIC memorials are but the 
expression of public sentiment, 
the outward and visible signs of 

existing ideals. They are meant to 
confer honor upon the living, to keep 
alive the memory of the dead, and to 
hold in perpetuity the remembrance 
of historic events. Often they em- 
body religious ideas and _ poetic 
fancies; they are indeed among the 
earliest illustrations of universal his- 
tory. 

From very ancient times—centuries 
before Christ—a common commem- 
oration of notable deeds and persons 
was the striking of coins and medals; 
and it is from such mementoes, pre- 
served in numismatic collections, that 
much of our earliest knowledge of 
history has been obtained. These 
particular memorials are, of course, 
practically indestructible. There are 
coins existing and in circulation to- 
day in China bearing the names of 
rulers who departed this life two thou- 
sand years ago. The old Greeks and 
Romans contributed liberally to this 
field of illustrated history, their gods 
and goddesses furnishing an inex- 
haustible store of models. The money 
of Argos and Croton bore the image 
of Juno; Diana embellished the 
bronze coins of Antoninus Pius; 
the Venus of Milo figured on the ob- 
verse of those struck in the reign of 
the younger Faustina; Venus Gene- 
trix on the large bronze of Hadrian's 
Empress Sabina, and the crouching 
Venus on that of Julia Domna, wife 
of Septimius. 

It was an easy transition from these 
ideal forms to portraits of important 
persons. As early as 482-3 A. D., an 
efigy of the Empress Theodora ap- 
peared, with that of her husband, the 
Emperor Justinian, on the coins of 
the realm, and her name was cited 
with his in public decrees, during a 
reign which saw the erection of the 
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Cathedral of Santa Sofia, and the 
codification of laws which remain in 
so large measure the fundamental 
basis of good government to- 
day. Another Theodora, wife of 
Michael VIII, Palzologos, under 
whom the Greeks regained their an- 
cient possessions, is also perpetuated 
on coins. A medal still preserves the 
features of Pulcheria, to whose pious 
efforts it was due that the last flick- 
ering flame was extinguished on 
pagan altars, in the reign of her 
father, Theodosius. 

A fashion of commemorating un- 
canonized as well as canonized indi- 
viduals by the erection of temples, 
fountains, tablets, obelisks, pyramids, 
friezes and statues obtained very early 
in the history of the world. Many of 
these marked the burial places of 
kings and queens. The most re- 
markable one in the world was built 
by the Shah Jehan in memory of his 
favorite wife, Mumtaz-i-Mahal, some- 
where between 1628 and 1658. The 
structure consists of a_ splendid 
mosque, tall minarets, with gardens 
of cypresses, paved walks along inter- 
secting canals, fountains, pavilions, a 
marvellous collection of perfectly sub- 
ordinated parts, all enclosed in an 
ornamental wall of red freestone. It 
is beautifully placed on the southern 
bank of the river Jumna. The white 
marble was brought by hand carriage, 
a distance of six hundred miles, from 
Kandahar, an eastern province of 
Persia. The mausoleum itself is sur- 
rounded by two courts, an outer and 
inner, surmounted by a dome eighty 
feet high, under which is a trellis- 
work cut in marble. The windows of 
fretworked marble are so arranged 
that through the double courts the 
glaring light of India is tempered toa 
gentle radiance. _The exterior archi- 
tectural details are enriched by inlay- 
ings of colored precious stones, agate, 
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THE TAJ-MAHAL, 


jasper and bloodstones, combined— 
as in all Mahometan countries—in 
fruits and foliage. For twenty-two 
years twenty thousand men wrought 
to fulfil the dream of loveliness of the 
Taj-Mahal. 

Dating back fifty years B. C. is the 
tomb of Cecilia Metella, which stands 
upon the Via Appia and is a conspic- 
uous landmark for all the region 
round about Rome. Cecilia was the 
daughter of Quintus Cecilius Metel- 
lus, who as conqueror of Crete did not 
hesitate to add Creticus to his already 
unwieldy name. She was the wife of 
the Triumvir Marcus Lucinus Crassus. 
The walls of this circular tower are a 
hundred and thirty feet high and 
thirty-five feet thick. It was originally 
faced with travertine and crowned by 
a richly carved marble cornice. There 
is no record of any earlier use of mar- 
ble for architectural purposes. Fol- 
lowing the Roman fashion, Ur- 
ban VIII rifled it of its cut blocks in 
order to build the Fountain of Trevi. 


In 1299 Boniface VIII gave the mon- 
ument to the Gaeétani family, and they 
made it a citadel of an extensive for- 
tress, which extended over both sides 
of the Via Appia. No one could pass 
in or out of the city by that highway 
without paying toll. There are still 
the remains of an elegant Gothic 
chapel below the surface, apparently 
of the early decorated English type of 
Edward I. Byron says: 


“Thus much alone we know—Metella died 
The wealthiest Roman’s wife; behold his 
love—or pride.” 


Even the royal sarcophagus was 
removed by Paul V, and is shown 
to-day in the courtyard of the Farnese 
Palace. 

Very little too is known of Cleo- 
patra, queen of Egypt. It is true 
Shakespeare has delineated one side 
of her character; but it may be well 
to recall that her lineage through a 
long line of Macedonian kings was 
both ancient and honorable, and that 
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CONSTANTINE AND SAINT HELENA. 


(Courtesy of Little, Brown & Co.) 

she herself was an ancestress of 
Zenobia, queen of Palmyra. During 
her reign a temple was begun at 
Dendereh, about fifty miles from 
Thebes. It was, like all Egyptian 
work, of large proportions, but while 
imposing, is not thought to have har- 
monious beauty. Cleopatra’s por- 
traits were sculptured on its walls and 
were of colossal size, incorporated in 
the architectural ornamentation. Ob- 
servers have not recorded that these 
presentments “do make defect per- 
fection,” although Dean Stanley con- 
sidered them probable likenesses. At 
all events, Cleopatra was the last 
queen of Egypt to be thus repre- 
sented. 

Constantine named the most im- 
portant forum in Constantinople the 
Augusteum, in honor of his mother, 
Augusta, St. Helena. Among the 
hundreds of statues, grotesque and 
barbaric as some of them were, 
adorning this forum, the best repre- 
sented the emperor and his mother 
upholding a cross. Every Eastern 
orthodox church keeps a copy of this 
relic among its icons. There was in 
this forum also a single statue of St. 
Helena, supported by a porphyry 
pedestal, on passing which Constan- 
tine always made a sign of respect. 


His subjects who knew the fate of 
poor, smothered Fausta and that of 
his unjustly condemned son, Crispus, 
may well have admired these outward 
tokens of family regard. St. Helena 
died in 328 and was buried in the por- 
phyry sarcophagus, now to be seen in 
the Vatican. On the front and back 
at the upper angles are busts of 
Helena and also of Constantine. On 
the cover are lions, wreaths and 
winged genii. 

The Louvre possesses two of the 
oldest statues in the world. They are 
of calcareous stone, between four and 
five feet high, and labelled Sipa and 
Mesa. Sipa was a priest of the White 
Bull, and Mesa, his wife, was of royai 
descent. They belong to the dynasty 
that built the great pyramid, and are 
not less than six thousand vears old 
Mesa is clothed in a tunic with a 
V-shaped neck, and wears a_ round 


DIANA OF THE EPHESIANS, 
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dozen green bracelets on each arm. 
Fascinating green stripes under her 
eyes enhance, let us hope, their bril- 
liancy. The head is surmounted by a 
wig several sizes too large. 

Another limestone portrait, and 
one that may possibly dispute 
the claim of antiquity with the 
above, is that of Mertelfo, in 
the Leyden Museum. She is described 
as the “Beloved of her Father, the 
Administrator of the Great Hall of 
the Palace, Mistress of the Royal 
Wardrobe and Superintendent of the 
Chamber of Wigs and Head-dresses, 
also wife of Khufu, Builder of the 
Great Pyramid and first king of the 
fourth dynasty.” 

To this same fourth dynasty be- 
longs also a life-size statue of Nefert, 
wife of the royal prince, Ra-ho-tep. 
She is a typical Egyptian beauty and 
sits, a near neighbor of Mertelfo, in a 
limestone chair under glass. She is 
of a pale yellow complexion, en 
grande tenue, a flowing tunic, rich 
necklace, long black wig cut @ /a Van 
Dyke. 

In Ghizeh is a colossal head of 
Queen Hatasu, regent of Egypt for 
seventeen years, during the whole 
reign of her brother, Thosthenes II, 
and a part of that of Thosthenes III. 
This was 1600 B. C. Her throne, by 
a strange fatality, now finds itself— 
the oldest piece of furniture extayt— 
in the British Museum. There 
is a seated statue of Hatasu in 
the Berlin Museum. She has been 
called the Queen Elizabeth of Egypt. 
Sne erected two magnificent obelisks, 
one of which, in memory of her father, 
Thosthenes I, still stands at Karnak. 

Assur-bain-pal was a learned sov- 
ereign, if he may be judged by his li- 
brary on the Tigris of 10,000 stone 
books or tablets. He and his spouse 
are now occupying decorated chairs 
in the British Museum, hobnobbing 
in delightfully conjugal style over a 
shallow wine cup. This group be- 
longs to the remote antiquity of 
Memphian art. The Egyptians 
placed portraits of the dead upon 
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their tombs more than a thousand 
years ago, the walls whereof still re- 
main as instructive commentaries on 
the life, manners and costumes of the 
epoch. 

Until 330 B. C. Greek sculpture 
consisted of freehand carving of the 
ideal. To this end, paganism, with tts 
innumerable divinities, could supply 
subjects forever. Artists had but to 
choose the most beautiful human fea 
tures, and to blend them in a com- 
posite work. The Venus de Medici 
was the standard for a physically per- 
fect woman. MHer height was five 
feet three inches, her chest a fraction 
over thirty-three inches, and her 
waist twenty-seven inches and three- 
tenths. The “attributes” of the di- 
vinities labelled and, at the same 


QUEEN VICTORIA, MONTREAL. 


time, limited the artistic imagination. 
In Greece and Rome, Diana was al- 
ways a huntress; but the Diana who 
fell from heaven upon her silver 
shrine at Ephesus embodied the idea 
of fruitfulness. Mythological stories 
got themselves cut in the living rock, 
as witnessed poor, disfigured Niobe, 
seated despairingly, with folded arms, 
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KENSINGTON GARDENS. 


ABERDEEN. 


in a niche under the cliff 
of Sipylus, a mountain of 
Lydia in Asia Minor. 


“And now, so runs the tale, 

There, as she melts in shower, 

The snow abideth aye, 

And still bedew yon cliffs 
that lie below 

Those brows that ever weep.” 


The Athenians’ were 
prompted by remorse for 
the murder of Socrates to 
commission Lysippus to make an 
iconic statue of the dead philosopher, 
which happily preserves his features 
for posterity. Portrait statues be- 
came fashionable in Greece only when 
the demand for representations of 


WINDSOR. 


MONTREAL. 


victorious athletes turned 
the attention of scuiptors 
to its supply. Roman por- 
traiture opens a whole art 
world in itself. Julia, 
daughter of Augustus, was 
carved as Minerva, Livia 
as Ceres, etc., while thou- 
sands of iconic statues rose 
in the Forum. The last 
work of antiquity to be 
found in European mu- 
seums is the presentment 
of the Emperor Pupienus, who 
was killed in a revolt, 234 A. D.. 
Then at last came Christian art. 
which “sacrificed beauty to human 
spirit triumphant over suffering, sor- 
row and sin.” The period of decline 
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for both Greek 
and Christian 
art dates from 
the practice of 
portraiture. 
Lubke_ says: 
“When no ideal 
tasks are under- 
taken in addi- 
tion to portrait- 
ure, sculpture 
loses the foun- 
tain from which 
it would have 
drawn its ad- 
vancement to 
pure beauty, 
freedom of com- 
position, noble- 
ness of lines and 
grace of forms.” 
L’Hermitte, a 
French writer, 
expressed his 
opinion _ that 
the degree of 
glory to which 
a nation at- 
tains is large- 
CHARING CROSS, ly due to the 
NORTHAMPTON. —- respect shown 
to the memory of its great men, 
and that a means inciting to noble 
deeds and great thoughts is to keep 
incessantly under notice the exam- 
ples it is best to follow. He even 
suggested that examples to be 
avoided might be advantageously 
displayed. But @ propos of this 
says some one: “There is scarcely 
a capital city in all Europe but has 
its pompous bronze statue or two 
of some periwigged, hook-nosed 
emperor in a Roman habit, waving 
his bronze baton, on his_ broad-. 
flanked bronze charger. How ab- 
surd these pompous images of de- 
funct majesties look, for whom no 
breathing soul cares a half penny!” 
Illustrating the truth of this, it may 
be remarked that the first bronze 
statue to be set up in England was 
erected in 1678 to Charles I, than 
whom perhaps no man ever de- 


served one less, for it commemorated : 


“the vicious life of a man born in the 
purple, who never did good, but posi- 
tive harm, to his fellow-men.” 


The little figure of Queen Anne in. 


front of St. Paul’s, London, “has 
gained picturesqueness through age 
and the fine old railing of wrought 
Lomberhurst iron which surrounds 
it.” It is specially well set and his- 
torically interesting because of the 
frequent state visits Queen Anne 
made to St. Paul’s to return thanks 
for the Duke of Marlborough’s victo- 
ries. She is set up again in Queen’s 
Square, Westminster. 

At a side entrance of St. Dunstan’s 
Church toward Fleet Street there is a 
statue of Queen Elizabeth holding 
the orb and sceptre. Before the 
Great Fire it was on the west front 
of the old city Ludgate. 


QUEEN LOUISE. 
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EMPRESS AUGUSTA, COBLENTZ. 


No one in the world has had so 
many statues erected in her honor as 
Queen Victoria. There is an eques- 
trian group in Liverpool by T. 
Thornycroft in front of St. George’s 
Hall, dating from 1870; one in Peel 
Park, Manchester; Theedo’s group 
of the Queen and Prince Consort at 
the entrance of the corridor which 
runs around the great quadrangle at 
Windsor Castle. Space has been left 
for a companion statue to the Prince 
Consort, by Marrochetti, over the 
gateway of the new Queen’s Schools 
at Eton. The royal academician, 
Edgar Boehm, the Hungarian, made 
a statue of Her Majesty for the first 
jubilee. It is placed in the courtyard 
of the University of London, Burling- 
ton Gardens. Another in marble, by 
Lough, is in the centre of the large 
cloistered court of the Royal Ex- 
change. On the Albert Embank- 
ment is another in terra cotta. 
Louise, Duchess of Argyle, has exe- 
cuted two of her royal mother; one 
is placed in the Kensington Gardens, 
the other in Montreal, Canada. There 
is also a monument to Queen Vic- 
toria in George Square, at Glasgow, 


by Marrochetti, erected 1849, very 
pleasing; and monuments in Aber- 
deen, Edinburgh, Bombay and in 
several of the Australian towns. 
Aside from the accident of royal 
prerogatives, few women have been 
honored with statues in England. 
One of Mrs. Sarah Siddons was un- 
veiled a few years ago. The portrait 
to be copied was selected, after a care- 
ful study of all existing likenesses of 
the actress, from Reynolds’s cele- 
brated painting, representing her as 
the Tragic Muse. The statue, to 
quote a newspaper description, “is of 
the best Sicilian marble, and the ped- 
estal of selected Portland stone. The 
design is by M. Chavalliaud. The 
memorial is placed in a beautifully 
timbered triangular space, facing Har- 
row Road, near Paddington’s old 
cemetery, now a public garden. Mrs. 
Siddons lived in Paddington Parish 
for twenty years, on Westbourne 
Farm, the site of which now forms 
a part of the Great Western Railway 
terminus. Sir Henry Irving unveiled 
the statue, sixty-four years after her 
death. He said of her: ‘Sarah Sid- 
dons added lustre to the history of 
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her time. The sunshine of her genius 
touched with gold the prose of com- 
mon life, and the ablest men and 
women of her day knew and valued 
her work and her worthiness. .. . 
Good work of any kind never dies, 
but sends on its influence from age 
to age; and here, at the end of the 


MARIA THERE 


century, whose beginning she bright- 
ened, her countrymen assemble to do 
honor to a great actress.’ The in- 
scription reads: 


‘Sacred to the memory of Sarah Siddons, 
who departed this life June 8, 1831, in her 
76th year. Blessed are the dead which die 
in the Lord.’”’ 
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Westminster Abbey was not intended to replace 
St. Margaret’s parish church. The nave was set 
apart for great national and ecclesiastical proces- 
sions. The choir was the chapel of the Benedictine 
monks, where they held seven daily services, viz., 
lauds, prime, tierce, sixt, nones, vespers and com- 
plines. The’ chapter house was used as the House 
of Commons from 1350 to 1547. About one hun- 


JOAN OF ARC. 
dred women have found sepulture in the Abbey. 
Among the earliest dates noted is 1117. ‘The list 
includes queens and their daughters and the 
mothers of a few crowned heads. One of the 
most striking among these monuments is that of 
Queen Philippa, wife of Edward III, who died in 
1369. The effigy is in alabaster and shows a plain 
Flemish face in a hideous horned head-dress. There 
are, or rather were, seventy statuettes and figures 
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colored and gild- 
ed the 
tomb. 

Some of the 
Abbey memorials 
were to persons 
having other 
merits than those 
of brevetcy, 
though the list is 
a short one. 
Margaret, Coun- 
tess of  Rich- 


AT DOREMY, ON THE HILL. 


of black marble, bears an 
inscription composed by 
Erasmus, commemorating 
pious foundations, which 
include professorships in 
the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, and also 
the founding of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Eliza- 
beth Russell was called 
“the child of Westminster,” 
for she was born in the 
Deanery, christened in the 
Abbey, spent her 
twenty years in its shadow, 
and her remains fitly repose 
under its groined arches. 
She was maid of honor to 
Queen Elizabeth. Lady 
Elizabeth Nightingale lies 
in St. Andrew’s Chapel, 
mond, was the mother of Henry VII; in an impressive tomb. Death 
and her bronze effigy, on a pedestal is represented as sending the dart 
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AT DOREMY, BEFORE THE CHURCH. 
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LUXEMBOURG JOAN OF ARC. 


which the victim’s husband vainly 
endeavors to ward off. 

Lady Augusta, wife of Dean Stan- 
ley, has been allotted a place on sev- 
eral counts. She descended from the 
family of Robert Bruce and was the 
daughter of Lord and Lady Elgin. 
For twelve years she maintained the 
gracious hospitality of the Deanery to 
rich and poor. She was maid of 
honor to Queen Victoria, by whose 
special request she was buried in 
Henry VII's chapel. 

No one can explain why Richard 
Steele’s wife found a niche in the 
Poets’ Corner a full decade before the 
satirist himself was conveyed there. 
Cromwell’s favorite daughter Eliza- 
beth found her last resting place 
under the noble pile. Mrs. Garrick 
was laid beside her husband, David 
Garrick, in 1822, since which time, 
until the death of Mrs. Gladstone, 
no burial of any woman, save Lady 


Augusta Stanley, had _ taken 
place there. 

No memorial in England is 
more familiar to the daily Lon- 
don crowds surging about its 
base than that of Charing 
Cross. Its story is this: in 1290 
King Edward I was hurrying 
north to lay claim to the king- 
dom of Scotland, by virtue of 
the betrothal of his son, the first 
Prince of Wales, to Margaret, 
its young queen. Margaret 
died on her journey to England, 
but notwithstanding that, it was 
proposed to make good the 
claim. King Edward charged 
Queen Eleanor (of Castile) to 
follow him to Scotland, but she 
fell ill of a fever and died near 
Grantham in Lincolnshire. The 
king immediately retraced his 
steps, and followed her bier 
during the thirteen days in 
which the procession was on its 
way to London. At the end of 
each day’s journey, an ecclesi- 
astic came to take the bier be- 
fore the high altar of the nearest 
church. At each of these places 
the king vowed a cross in mem- 
ory of the chére reine (which words 
have been corrupted into charing). 
True to his word, thirteen of 
these crosses once existed; but only 
three, one at Northampton, one 
at Waltham and one at Geddington, 
now remain. That in London is a 
modern reproduction. Her tomb in 
the Abbey is of Purbeck marble, a 
graceful piece of pure Gothic, the 
sides arcaded with trefoiled and 
crocketed niches, each containing a 
blazoned shield. The diaper work 
on surfaces of pillows, etc., cunningly 
interweaves lions and castles (badges 
of Leon and Castile). The gilt bronze 
efigy is by Torel, a conventional 
representation, but declared one of 
the most beautiful specimens of that 
kind of medizeval art. 

Probably there are few trav- 
ellers in foreign lands who 
do not add a picture of Queen 
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Louise of Prussia to their collection 
of souvenirs. The beautiful figure re- 
cumbent on her tomb at Charlotten- 
burg has excited universal admira- 
tion. It was indeed the work that 
placed the sculptor, Rauch, among 
the leading artists of his country. The 
soft draperies and partly veiled, very 
youthful head make as lovely a figure 
as it is possible to imagine. Rauch 
also executed an upright statue of the 
same queen, which is at the New 
Palace, two and a half miles from 
Pottsdam. In the Thiergarten at 
Berlin is the fine bronze by Encke. 
Louise, who died 
in 1810, was the 
wife of King 
Frederick Wil- 


iam and 
mother of Kaiser 
William, first 


emperor of united 
Germany, whose 
assumption of the 
imperial crown 
at Versailles, 
during the 
Franco - Prussian 
war, is_ recent 
history. 

When this 
Kaiser William 
was crown prince, 
he married Au- 
gusta Maria 
Louise Cath- 
erine, daughter 
of the grand duke 
of Saxe-Weimar. 
whose mother 
was daughter of 
Paul I of Russia. 
Goethe was her tutor, and _ said 
of her that she was “endowed 
with a many sided and harmonious 
culture.”” Augusta was much beloved 
by her subjects, and her long and 
virtuous reign with Kaiser William 
is a bright page in modern Con- 
tinental history. She had a sincere 
love for art and science, and was dis- 
tinguished for a broad and intelligent 
philanthropy, which caused her to 
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found hospitals, seminaries and model 
tenements. The parkway, called the 
Rheinanlagen, overlooking the city of 
Coblentz was laid out at her sugges- 
tion ; and it is here on the Luisenplatz 
that her monument was placed on the 
anniversary of the birth of her son, 
the lamented Emperor Frederick. 
The statue is the work of Karl Fried- 
rich Moest of Carlsruhe, is of white 
Carrara marble, above life size, clad 
in royal robes of impressive flowing 
lines. 

The magnificent monument to 
Maria Theresa, by Professor Zum- 
bach, in Vienna, 
is perhaps the 
most pretentious 
ever raised to a 
woman. It at- 
tracts attention 
as much on ac- 
count of the life- 
size alti-relievi of 
the shining lights 


of her court— 
among whom are 
Haydn, Glick, 


Mozart, Kaunitz, 
thirty in all—as 
for her own qual- 
ities. There has 
lately been un- 
veiled at Press- 
burg, by the Em- 
peror Francis 
Joseph, a newer 
statue of Maria 
Theresa. It is an 
equestrian figure 
attended by a 
guard in the cos- 
tume of the pe- 
riod, and is the work of a Hungarian 
sculptor, Johann Fadrusz. A memo- 
rial of the late Empress of Austria, 
so recently murdered, is proposed to 
be set up at Budapest, but its form has 
not yet been decided upon. 

At Orense in Northern Spain a 
statue was unveiled last year to the 
memory of Sefora Arenal, a Spanish 
woman whose life had been spent for 
philanthropic purposes in the study 
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of criminology and sociology. 
Isabella, the Catholic, by 
Manuel Oms, is set up in 
Madrid. She is supported on 
one side by the great captain, 
Gonsalvo, on the other by 
Cardinal Mendoza, thus guided 
by the military power and 
guarded by that of the church. 
The date of the monument is 
about 1883. 

No people is fonder of bury- 
ing its dead and erecting 
monuments under the almost 
ironical inscription a perpétuité 
than is the French, sous lesquels 
reposent jusqu’a ce quon les 
chasse, as some one has said in ref- 
erence to the insecurity of the fame, 
even that of the dead, inthat mercurial 
climate. But the romantic figure of 
Joan of Arc seems to have made an 
abiding impression upon the French 
imagination; and while emperors 
follow kings, and presidents succeed 
emperors—until it is quite soberly 
suggested that busts and _ statues 
should be so constructed as to suffer 
decapitation with atleastasmuchease 
and precision as their prototypes—the 
heroic maid who saved her king 
still retains the loyal devotion 
of her countrymen. She has 
been given more statues than any 
other woman, 
always excepting 
the present queen 
of England. 
Every one knows 
the gallant little 
horsewoman on 
the Place des 
Pyramids, near 
the rue de Rivoli, 
in Paris (see 
frontispiece). 
This statue was 
the subject of 
enormous criti- 
cism, and E, Fré- 
miet, the artist, 
when long past 
the prime of life, 
NARCISSA WHITMAN. undertook to re- 


HANNAH DUSTON, 
PENACOOK, 


model and improve his work. 
This -new model he exhibited 
at the Paris Exposition in 
1889; but the French author- 
ties refused to make an ex- 
change of the old for the new, 
and it is now in Fairmount 
Park, Philadelphia. 

The Princess Marie d’Or- 
léans, daughter of Louis 
Philippe, modelled the Or- 


léans Maid 
several times ; 
once as a pe- 
destrian at 
Versailles. 
again as pe- 
destrian on 
the steps of 
the Museum 
at Orléans, 
and once 
as equestri- 


an statuette, - 


presented to 
the city of e a 
Orléans by 
Queen 


lie on Joan's 


féte day, 

AT HAVERHILL. 
May 3; 1855, 
and now in its museum. She 


is also represented as a_ prisoner 
in armor, by Barrias, at Bonse- 
cours. On the hill overlooking 
her birthplace at Dorémy, Prosper 
d’Epinay has made a colossal eques- 
trian figure. Before executing this 
admirable work, the artist had made 
a “very animated bust of Joan of Arc, 
realizing the marvellously strange 
union of mysticism and martial ardor 
that makes the Maid of Orléans one 
of the most attractive and enigmatical 
figures in French history.” This bust 
was brought to America by Mrs. 
Phebe A. Hearst, and will find its 
niche in the gallery at Washington. 
As Rheims is so intimately associated 
with the dauntless Maid’s career, it is 
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specially fitting that P. Dubois’s 
statue of her should adorn that city. 
Some of these statues carry a 
sword, some the oriflamme ; the first 
was meant sometimes as a symbol for 
a weapon of mystic powers, the hid- 
ing-place of which was claimed to 
have been revealed to her through a 
vision. She herself said that she 
loved her standard forty times more 
than her sword; and no doubt it was 
far more inspiring to her followers. 
One of the charges brought against 
her at her trial was that she had 
dared carry 
this pennon into 
the Rheims 
Cathedral and to 
hold it upright 
during the cere- 
mony of Charles 
VII's coronation. 
This long, nar- 
row, white pen- 
non was blazoned 
on one side with 
the Deity  be- 
tween two angels, 
and on the other. 
the arms of 
France on a 
ground = strewn 
with fleurs-de-lis. 
There is another 
equestrian statue 
at Orléans, by D. 
Foyatier; a 
bronze statuette 
of much merit in 
the Odiot collec- 
tion; and a quiteunique one of woodat 
the Musée de Cluny. There is also a 
bronze made in 1880 by A. Le Veel. 
One by the Count du Passage pre- 
sents her on horseback trampling a 
leopard under foot. It is interesting 
as marking the time before a ram- 
pant lion was England’s symbol. 
Louis Philippe lined an avenue 
leading through the Luxembourg 
Gardens to the palace with statues of 
women occupying more or less high 
places in France. They are, on the 
right: Clotilde, queen of France, by 
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JEANNE MANCE., 


Klagnan, Anne de Provence by 
Hussan, Anne de Bretagne (twice 
queen of France, being wife of 
Charles VIII and of Louis XII) by 
Debay, Anne d’Autriche by Ramy, 
Anne de Beaujeu by Gatteaux, Val- 
entine de Milan by Huguenin; on 
the left are Joan of Arc by Rude, 
Catherine de Medici, mother of 
Charles IX, by Feucheres, Clémence 
Isaure* by Auguste Préault, Marie de 
Medici by Clesanger, Jeanne Hachette 
by Bonasseaux, La reine blanchet by 
Thérasse, and Velléda by Maindron. 
Some _ writers 
think these 
images artisti- 
cally fine, others 
scruple not to 
say that “Cette 
galerie d’hérowmes 
en corps de jupe et 
en diadéme dont la 
taille colossale est 
déja une faute, et 
dont Tlexécution 
présentait dans les 
détails des difii- 
cultés presque in- 
surmontables,” est 
ridicule. 

A memorial to 
Rosa Bonheur 
has been set up 
at Fontaine- 
bleau; it repre- 
sents her “in a 
long, blue peas- 
ant’s blouse, par- 
tially covering 
the velveteen trousers, with her kindly 
face under her short, bushy white hair.” 
This artist lived for many years, and 
up to the time of her death, at By, a 

* A German, Roschach by name, declares that Clémence 
Isaure, the Provencal poetess, never existed; that the 
name became known through a poem by Florian a hundred 
years before; that the jeux foraux of which the earliest 
record found is in 1488 were originally in honor of the 
Virgin Mary, virgo clemens; that the name Isaure was 
added in the following century, and her arms appropri- 
ated by the magistrates of Toulouse because they bore 
a garland of iris. 

tLa reine blanche is the name given to the widows of 
the kings of France, because it was their custom to dress 
in white as a mourning for their husbands. At the end of 
the 16th century this usage prevailed, for we read that in 


1575 Henri III went to salute /a remme dlanche. his sister- 
in-law, Elizabeth of Austria, widow of Charles IX. 
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few miles from Fontainebleau, and 
near the charming grape-growing 
country of Thomery. 

Since the civil war, fame won in 
battle is that which has received the 
most recognition from the American 
public. Our national capital fairly 
bristles with mounted generals, for 
which the open spaces in Washington 
are specially adapted. Still, genius, 
statecraft and benevolence have not 
been left without a fair share of our 
appreciation. 

Of the few statues erected to 
women in the United States, not one 
has been due to fac- 
titious circum- 
stances. There ‘s 
one—and that the 
first to be set up in 
this country—which 
expresses homage to 
pure goodness and 
unselfish devotion to 
humanity ; two com- 
memorate incredible 
courage in defence of 
honor and freedom; 
while yet another 
celebrates pioneer ef- 
forts for promoting 
the higher educa- 
tion among women. 
However women 
stand here before the 
law, whatever their 
statutory status may 
be, their statuary 
record is no mean 
one. 

The city of New Orleans has hon- 
ored the park at the intersection of 
Camp and Prytania streets with the 
name and statue of Margaret Haugh- 
ery. Charity and health were the 
only tools which this remarkable 
woman brought to the work of carv- 
ing out a noble and heroic life. With 
these she achieved much in the com- 
munity whither she had come, an 
alien, young, poor and _ friendless. 
Seeking service as a laundress in the 
St. Charles Hotel, she saved enough 
money to buy a few cows and to es- 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 


tablish a milk route. She made a vol- 
untary offering of her profits to the 
various charitable organizations of the 
city. Everything prospered under her 
hand. She took a bakeshop in pay- 
ment of a debt, and immediately 
added the sale of bread to that of 
milk. Sometimes when the yellow 
fever was ravaging the South, and 
the asylums were temporarily taxed 
to their utmost to feed and shelter the 
remnants of suddenly decimated fam- 
ilies, it was to Margaret Haughery, 
“the Orphans’ Friend,” that they 
looked for almost their sole support. 
This simple, grand 
woman could neither 
read nor write; but 
at her death she be- 
queathed a consider- 
able fortune to 
the charities of New 
Orleans, and such 
was the height and 
breadth of her lib- 
erality that she made 
no conditions 
garding sect or 
color. The unveiling 
of her statue, less 
than a score of years 
ago, was attended by 
all classes, rich and 
poor, and the cere- 
monies were a beau- 
tiful testimonial to a 
lovely character. 
Two hundred 
vears ago—in the 
spring of 1697—a 
party of Indians swooped down, in 
their terrible fashion, upon the farm- 
house of Thomas Duston, who lived 
with his wife and children near what 
is now Haverhill, Massachusetts. The 
attack was so unexpected and fierce 
that the farmer had only time to seize 
his gun, mount his horse and by in- 
credible skill so manage as to protect 
his seven terrified children in a re- 
treat before the enemy to a place of 
safety. The other members of the 
family, Mrs. Duston, a new-born baby 
and a neighbor, Mary Neff, were 
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MARY WASHINGTON MONUMENT. 


thus left behind to the mercy of 
savages. The story of their terri- 
ble march through the wilderness 
with other captives, of the murder of 
the child, of thé encampment near 
the junction of the Contoocook and 
the Merrimack, and of the massa- 
cre of the sleeping Indians by the 
desperate women and a boy, who 
then escaped in a canoe down the 
Merrimack to Haverhill, is well 
known.* 

In 1874 the citizens of Penacook, 
N. H., the town now standing on the 
site of the Indian camp, raised a 
statue in commemoration of the 
brave deed. It stands on the spit of 
land now connected with the main by 
railway and highway bridges. It is 


*See “Annals of ‘Old Haverhill,” in the New 
ENGLAND MaGazine for July, 1890. 


of Concord granite, and bears upon 
the pedestal these inscriptions: 


“Heroum Gesta 
Fides—J ustitia 
Hannah Duston 
Mary Neff 
Samuel Leonardson 
March 30, 1697. 
Mid-night.”’ 


This is on the west side; opposite, 
on the east, are these words: 


“March 
15—1697— 30 
The War-Whoop, Tomahawk, Fagot and 
Infanticides were at Haverhill. 
The Ashes of the Camp-fires at Night and 
Ten of the Tribe are Here.” 


On the southerly side is this ex- 

traordinary production: 
“Statua 
1874. 
Know ye that we with many plant it; | 
In trust to the State we give and grant it, 
That the tide of time may never cant it, 
Nor mar nor sever; 

That Pilgrims here may heed the Moth- 


ers, 

That Truth and Faith and all the others, 

With banners high in glorious colors, 
May stand forever.” 


It is proper to add that this compo- 
sition was accepted as from one of 
the largest donors to the monument 
fund, and that his life was ended 
shortly after in an insane asylum. 
Five years after the erection of the 
Penacook statue, that is, in 1879, 


HARRIET L. PACKER. 
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Haverhill marked the site of the cap- 
ture by a bronze figure of the heroic 


woman. It is prettily set on a slop-’ 


ing hillside in a small common in the 
centre of the town; and beautiful trees 
surround it.. The granite pedestal 
bears bronze panels in relief, com- 
memorative of the husband’s defence 
of his children, the capture of the 
women, the slaughter of the Indians, 
and the return in the birch-bark 
canoe. 

It is not easy at this distance 
of time to compute the utter lack oi 
interest in the education of women 
that prevailed at the beginning of 
this century. It was so complete that 
only a flash of inspiration from 
heaven could nave revealed it to the 
young New England woman who was 
chosen as the bearer of light into the 
darkness. Emma Willard, the third 
woman in the United States to receive 
the appreciation of an outdoor por- 
trait statue, was a laborer in a new 
field. She was not only a teacher of 
others, but of herself, inasmuch as 
her untried plans required constant 
revision and much experimenting. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU, WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 


POCAHONTAS. 


(From a copy of the painting in the Berton rectory, 
Norfolk, England.) 
A great work demands deep founda- 
tions, solidly laid, for which time and 
wisdom are needed. But perhaps pa- 
tience with ignorant or cruel criti- 
cism was the chief virtue Mrs. Willard 
had to exercise. It was while her 
school was at Waterford, New York, 
that she applied to Governor Clinton 
for a share of the public educational 
moneys, and so well did she present 
her cause that the gubernatorial rec- 
ommendation of the measure to the 
legislature was heartily given. But, 
even so, prejudice was too strong, and 
the claim was not allowed. Later, 
however, when, unaided, this perse- 
vering woman had firmly established 
the famous Troy Female Seminary, 
a proper proportion of the State 
Literature Fund was grudgingly ac- 
corded. For over thirty years Mrs. 
Willard worked her way on these ad- 
vanced lines; and it would not be 
possible to estimate the beneficial re- 
sults that appear to-day in the 
altered conditions of the 
higher education for women.” 
Within a few vears the Emma 
Willard Association has raised 
a monument on the grounds 


* An illustrated article upon Emma Willard 
and her work is to appear in an early number 
of the New ENGLAND 
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of the seminary. It bears these 
words: 


“In honor of 
Emma Hart Willard, who on this spot 
established, A. D. 1821, the first Seminary, 
in America for the advanced education of 
women. 
Erected by her pupils and friends.” 
A. D. 18695. 
Her most enduring monument 
The Educated Woman.” 


The first white woman to settle in 
the state of Washington was Nar- 
cissa, daughter of Judge Prentiss of 
Alleghany County, New York. With 
her husband, Dr. Marcus Whitman, 
she went as a missionary to the Ore- 
gon Indians. The journey from 
Pittsburg to St. Louis consumed two 
weeks; then by the Mississippi and 
Missouri rivers they reached the 
town of Liberty, from whence they 
began their long and dangerous 
horseback ride of two thousand miles 
across the American desert. Eventu- 
ally they arrived at Fort Walla Walla. 
After some years of labor among the 
Indians, Dr. Whitman, in 1842, be- 
came anxious to represent the condi- 
tion of things in his territory at 
Washington, District of Columbia, 
and set forth to repeat his experiences 
of the outward journey. A _ local 
paper says: “It is just to rank Marcus 
Whitman with Fremont and other 
great pioneers; but the magnificent 
courage of the now childless wife, left 
behind to endure that year of agoniz- 
ing -waiting, also deserves recogni- 
tion.” He was absent eleven months, 
during which time no intelligence of 
him was received. By 1847 a little 
community of about seventy persons 
had gathered for the winter in Walla 
Walla. They were pursuing their 
usual vocations, the children in 
school, the men at the sawmill, the 
women in household duties, when 
Indians appeared and _ massacred 
them wantonly and with diabolical 
treachery. After Dr. Whitman was 
killed and his wife wounded, she was 
placed upon a settee to be carried to 
another house, under promise of 


protection from the savages. As soon 
as the cortége reached the door, a 
shower of bullets met them, and the 
poor woman fell, pierced by a dozen 
balls. The Daughters of the Revolu- 
tion of Tacoma in 1899 erected a 
statue to this noble woman surmount- 
ing a bronze drinking fountain, which 
stands in Wright Park. 

Especially well placed in_ the 
Place d’Armes at Montreal is amonu- 
ment in honor of the founder of the 
city, Maisonneuve. Among the little 
company led by this pioneer settler 
was a noble woman, Jeanne Mance, 
well known for her self-sacrificing 
ministrations among the fugitive In- 
dians. M. Philippe Hébert, the artist, 
has put her among the four subsidiary 
figures on the corners of the base of 
the Maisonneuve monument. He 
has represented her as stooping in 
the act of binding up the wounds of 
a captive boy. The figure is full of 
tenderness, benignity and charm. 

It is sometimes said that American 
history is uninteresting because 
women have had so little political in- 
fluence in the country. The genera- 
tion now passing, however, has been 
too intensely excited over the civil 
war and the emancipation of the 
slaves ever to forget that this emanci- 
pation was due largely to a woman's 
voice ringing out in no uncertain 
tones the sympathy and indignation 
she felt at “man’s injustice to man.” 
The facts about slavery were little 
known and less appreciated in 1852. 
News was carried slowly, and travel 
of Northerners to the South was not 
common. “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
came like a thunderbolt from a clear 
sky, and without doubt was the be- 
ginning of the end. A few years ago 
the Harriet Beecher Stowe Memorial 
Association decided to erect a statue 
to testify its appreciation of her 
work and genius. A commission was 
given to Mr. W. Clark Noble, and a 
plaster cast was finished and put on 
exhibition in the capitol at Hartford, 
Connecticut. Mrs. Stowe’s son, the 
Rev. Charles E. Stowe, protested in 
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the most Beecheresque style that “no 
more useless or unsightly way of 
wasting money, generally speaking, is 
known to man than that which finds 
expression in the statue nuisance.” 
He further said that “the ordinary 
bronze statue ought to be regarded 
as a terrible penalty to be inflicted 
only on great offenders against so- 
ciety, like Adam, Captain Kidd or 
Benedict Arnold.” Naturally, the 
Connecticut legislature in the face of 
this objection failed to make the ap- 
propriation of $5,000 that had been 
solicited from it, and the matter has 
been allowed to rest. It will be re- 
membered that a similar association 
of well-meaning admirers was re- 
strained through an appeal to the 
courts by aggrieved relatives from 
according a like tribute to another 
“victim.” 

It is probable that the legislature 
of Illinois will grant $9,000 towards a 
statue to Frances E. Willard, to fillone 
of the two places to which that state 
has the right in the rotunda at the 
capitol at Washington. It will be the 
first one erected to a woman in that 
Court of Honor. 

Space has been given at the New 
York State House at Albany, on caps 
of columns, for “four heads of typical 
women.” These places have been ad- 
judged to Molly Pitcher, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Susan B. Anthony 
and Clara Barton. 

Perhaps the only instance where 
the United States government has 
placed a monument for a woman is 
in memory of Mary Washington, at 
Fredericksburg, Virginia, where she 
died in 1789. It is in a lovely spot on 
the estate of her son-in-law, Colonel 
Fielding Lewis, now owned by the 
Society for the Preservation of Vir- 
ginia Antiquities. It will be remem- 
bered that it was when General 
Jackson was on his way, in May, 1833, 
to lay the corner stone, that he was 
attacked, when sitting at a table in the 
cabin of the steamboat, by Randolph, 
who, with a large number of citizens, 
came aboard to pay their respects to 


the President. 
intense when it became known that 
an attempt to pull Jackson’s nose 
has been made, and Randolph was 
pursued and captured, but rescued by 
his friends. Mary Washington’s 
body was laid in the Ball grave- 
yard, near Leesburg, Virginia. The 
plot was given to the Virginia Society 
by Colonel George Washington Ball 
of Washington, District of Columbia, 
and is by it kept in excellent condi- 
tion. 

Prominent people are interesting 
themselves in the purchase and pres- 
ervation of the historic building, 239 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, in which 
the first flag of the United States was 
made by Betsey Ross. 

A Colonel Legge, married to Eliza 
Washington, died in 1670. Above 
the tablet on his tomb in Holy Trinity 
Church, London, is the Washington 


coat-of-arms, consisting of five al- 


ternating bars of red and white, 
above which are five pointed red 
stars. It is more than suspected that 
this device furnished a design for our 
national flag. 

It has not been considered outside 
the province of this article to men- 
tion a few quasi-public testimonials 
to feminine worth and benevolence. 
Among the most worthy to bespeak 
respectful attention is that to Harriet 
L. Packer, foundress of the Packer 
Institute in Brooklyn. The Female 
Academy of that city was burned 
January 1, 1853, and on January 3 the 
trustees received an offer of $65,000 
for the building of “‘an institution for 
the education of her own sex in the 
higher branches of literature.” It 
was “the largest gift that had been 
made to education in this country, 
and its significance was the greater 
for the reason that at that early date, 
and unhampered by conditions, it was 
given for the advancement of the edu- 
cation of women.” Mrs. Packer's 
bust, wrought from Carrara marble 
by Charles Calverley, is placed most 
effectively in the chapel of the insti- 
tute, in a niche lined with red Italian 


The excitement was 
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marble. It bears the inscription: 
“Matri Suz Hupisce Fundatori Ac- 
cademiz a Filio Filiaque Dedicatum.” 

In the beautiful rotunda of Welles- 
ley College stands the presentment 
of Harriet Martineau, the work of 
Anne Whitney of Boston. There is a 
bronze bust of Maria Mitchell, the 
astronomer, set in the fagade of her 
Observatory at Vassar College, and 
one of Mrs. Frye in the Friends’ 
School at Providence. 

The H. Sophie Newcomb Memo- 
rial College was founded in New Or- 
leans in 1886, by Mrs. Josephine 
Louise Newcomb, as a memorial to 
her daughter, and is devoted to the 
higher education of women. The 
college buildings occupy several acres 
in extent and are in the best residence 
section of the city. The buildings, 
six in number, are of substantial 
character and attractive in archi- 
tecture. Few, if any, other large in- 
stitutions have been built, equipped 
and run by one donor. 

Das Ewige Weibliche has in all ages 
proved a prolific subject for the 
sculptor’s chisel. There are in the 
Louvre eleven Pash’t for one Phtah, 
and dozens of Venuses are scattered 
through the European museums for 
one of her lord. Bartholdi’s Liberty 
holding high her torch in New York 


Harbor, Rauch’s splendid Germania 
in the foreground of the Rhumhalle 
at Munich, the graceful Victory 
pirouetting in the sky above Paris, St. 
Gaudens’s Diana, French’s goddess 
of the superb lagoons at Chicago, 
—these and numberless others de- 
monstrate the possibilities of fem- 
inine garb and lines for the plastic art. 
Motifs might be suggested from our 
own history. Pocahontas, of whose 
services Smith wrote to Queen Eliza- 
beth, “During three or four years 
she, next to God, was still the instru- 
ment to preserve the colonies from 
death, famine and utter confusion”: 
Molly Pitcher, who fired the last gua 
at Fort Clinton and received a lieu- 
tenant’s commission from Washing- 
ton; Catheririe Schuyler, setting fire 
to the ripe grain fields lest the British 
reap the harvest; Mary Lyon, the 
founder of Mount Holyoke College; 
little Sojourner Truth, whose mem- 
ory is even now but a faint echo in 
the land; Lucy Stone, Harriet Hos- 
mer, Charlotte Cushman and many 
another should have their memories 
preserved for us abidingly by the 
sculptor’s hand. Carlyle said: “Hero- 
worship is the deepest root of all; the 
taproot, from which im a great de- 
gree all the rest are nourished and 
grown.” 


THE WATCHER. 
By Emery Pottle. 


NDER the silent, white-souled stars I bow, 

Alone in that vast hour when dies the year,— 

On that strange border-land of Then and Now, 
The acreage of doubt and hope and fear. 
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ALL FOR DOLLY. 
By Miss Jane Pratt. 


HE beginning of the quarrel was 
in no way unique. Two queer 
Yankees who were old when 

the century began, as obstinate as 
King George and as reckless as 
Jacobins, a family feud, houses side by 
side, hens, a garden, a new fence, a 
disputed boundary line—=so far, 
though the actors would have given a 
twang of originality to the multiplica- 
tion table, the incidents were most 
commonplace. From the time, how- 
ever, that Madam Wainwright and 
her maid pulled down Captain Lamb's 
fence, the fence which encroached on 
the Wainwright estate, hostilities be- 
came fantastic. 

Captain Lamb scorned to take away 
the rails which the two strong armed 
women had thrown on to his land. He 
swore about these encumbrances to 
’Bijah Munn, his hired man, and 
added picturesque denunciations of 
his neighbors. 

“By the Lord Harry,” he shouted, 
as he mounted his favorite horse, “‘it’s 
a pity they have done away with duck- 
ing stools and the stocks! They used 
to know how to keep these infernal 
petticoats in order in old times. She 
is training up that young woman to 
be a second like herself. I pity the 
man that gets her!” 

’Bijah said nothing, but, taking up 
his hoe, started for the potato patch. 
But he moved slowly, and the Captain 
was well down the road on his black 
horse before his hired man reached 
the well-sweep, where he turned and 
advanced toward the dividing line be- 
tween the two premises, whistled 
softly and called under his breath: 
“Ho, Dolly!” 

In answer to this summons, Dolly 
appeared at the kitchen door, looking 
uncommonly pretty in her trig blue 
calico. But as she only shook her 


dish cloth at ’Bijah and said, “Don’t 
$32 


bother!” he turned and made his way 
to the potato patch, looking, however, 
not quite disconsolate. 

Meanwhile the Captain on his big 
black horse was galloping to the 
county town, and that afternoon a 
strange row of hideous, grinning 
inasks appeared in his windows look- 
ing towards Madam Wainwright’s. 
There were two in each lower window, 
most grotesquely painted, most hor- 
rible. 

As the dusk came on, candles were 
placed behind the painted horrors, and 
they were moved about and made to 
change places with each other as if 
some witches’ carnival were going on. 
Madam Wainwright stood a long time 
by her broad seated window, a regal 
figure in her short waisted, narrow 
skirted gown, her chin in the air, her 
eyes shooting out arrows of defiance, 
as she remained immovably fixed, half 
fascinated by the grotesque perform- 
ance. But suddenly, as whimsical as 
a girl with a lover, her face suggesting 
mischief a-brewing, she turned from 
the window quickly, and walked 
rapidly into the dining room, where 
her voice was heard, loud and author- 
itative, “Dolly!” 

There certainly was a moments 
noise and clatter in the kitchen, but 
the mistress paid no attention to it, 
she was so intent upon regaining her 
place by the window ; and, once there, 
Dolly immediately appeared, a little 
flushed and embarrassed, but atten- 
tive and alert, as always. 

“Dolly,” said her mistress, “come 
and watch these inventions of Satan. 
They'll make a pleasant variety for 
you. I am going out, and I dont 
want any of their tricks to escape us. 
It would be too bad, after the Captain 
has taken so much pains. Sit down 
on that chair, and don’t you get up 
once, not once, nor take your eyes off 
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them.” Dolly obeyed, asking no 
questions, and Madam Wainwright, 
in bonnet and cape, went out of the 
house. 

Thus left, Dolly watched the masks 
with wonder, listening all the while 
for some noise in the kitchen. There 
was not a breath; but presently, look- 
ing toward the dining room door, she 
gave an involuntary start; for there 
peered ‘Bijah Munn’s small 
black eyes. 

“Why, ’Bijah, how you frightened 
me! And aren’t you ashamed to come 
in here?” 

“Took off my boots in the kitchen, 
so as not to disturb you; and saw the 
old Madam go out, anyway. What 
are you doing?”’ 

“Watching the masks Cap’n ’Lisha 
has hung in the windows. Don’t they 
almost scare you?” 

’Bijah crept stealthily in his stock- 
ing feet to Dolly’s side, and peered 
out into the thickening twilight, 
where the lighted masks showed 
plain. “Well, I'll be blowed,” he 
ejaculated with admiration; “the 
Cap'n can’t be beat!” 

But Dolly was in no mood for con- 
versation, though she had been chat- 
tering fast enough in the kitchen a 
few minutes before. Now she said 
irritably: “Oh, do go back, go home. 
What if the Madam should come in 
and find you! I should sink through 
the floor,’—at which ’Bijah retired in 
limp dejection. 

Soon Madam Wainwright ap- 
peared, smiling and_ triumphant. 
Throwing her cape aside, she dis- 
plaved two large dinner horns. “The 
Captain goes to bed with the chickens, 
and as soon as the old chicken ped- 
dler gets to sleep we'll give him a little 
serenade. I'll call you when I[ want 
vou.” 

Dolly was an independent Yankee 
girl; but she knew better than to 
make a protest against the most un- 
conventional of her mistress’s plans; 
so when she was summoned later, she 
appeared with never a word, and re- 
ceived the larger of the two horns 


with no more than a glint of a smile 
in the corner of her eye. 

Madam Wainwright was majestic. 
She had thrown the window wide 
open. The Captain’s house was 
dark. The two women lifted the 
horns to their mouths and began to 
blow. The horns had a peculiarly 
hoarse, ear-splitting sound, and they 
blew valiantly. Presently the heavy 
knocker of the front door sounded. 

“The neighbors think we are calling 
for help,” said Dolly, and went to 
answer it. 

“Who was it?” asked Madam 
Wainwright as she returned. 

“Miss Maria Lane.” 

“What did you tell her?” 

“That we did not want anything,” 
answered the young woman. 

“That's right,” said her mistress, 
with beaming face. 

“But it would be awkward,” con- 
tinued Dolly musingly, “if there was 
anything the matter with us. Cap'n 
‘Lisha and ’Bijah are the only men 
folks any way handy.” 

“Hold your tongue, Dolly. We 
can get along without any men folks 
awhile yet;’’ and the trumpet blasts 
were resumed. But the enemy’s walls 
did not fall, and the Captain’s heart 
was not softened. Instead he swore 
to himself under the bedclothes and 
vowed vengeance. 

About two weeks after this, ’Bijah 
Munn, sitting in Dolly’s well scoured 
kitchen, found himself in an unusually 
talkative mood. The slack jointed 
Abijah was, under ordinary circum- 
stances, slow and taciturn; but in his 
stolen visits on Madam Wainwright’s 
maid, the knowledge of adventure and 
of danger, mingled with the warmth 
of Dolly’s presence, brought him ‘a 
strange sense of life and excitement. 
[t appeared to him a sort of heaven in 
which he sat. The kitchen floor and 
table were white and shining; the 
pewter plates shone on the dresser. 
A bed of coals still glowed in the fire- 
place, on one side of which stood 
Dolly’s spinning wheel, on the other 
Madam Wainwright's dye pot. Dolly 
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herself, sitting on a rush bottomed, 
straight backed chair beside the shin- 
ing table, was knitting a stocking ; and 
as shé knitted, it seemed to ‘Bijah 
that her needles, clicking and flashing 
in the candle light, sent little delight- 
ful pricks and sparkles all over him. 

“Cap'n ’Lisha,” he said, hitching 
his chair a little nearer, “is a strange 
man. I’ve worked for him now nigh 
unto twenty year,—and yet I don’t 
half know him yet.” After a pause, 
during which he watched with a sort 
of fascination Dolly’s flashing needles, 
and nothing was heard but their rapid 
click and the slow and solemn ticking 
of the tall clock in the corner, he 
asked in a half whisper: “Have you 
ever heerd tell what he has in the 
garret?” 

“Ts it there, what folks say.?” asked 
Dolly quickly, looking into his long, 
bony face like a startled child. 

‘As sure as the world,” answered 
’Bijah in sepulchral tones, “there 
under the east window, in plain sight, 
black and shiny, and all ready, with 
his name on the lid—the handsomest 
ccffin you ever see.” Dolly shud- 
dered. “You don’t mind my telling 
you, do you?” he asked, showing a 
delicacy quite unknown before in the 
slow witted Abijah. 


“Oh, no,” she answered eagerly, — 


“tell me some more.” 

“Some folks say,” he continued 
judicially, “that he sleeps up there in 
the old coffin; but as to that, I reckon 
they’re wrong. Howsomever, this I 
do know,—just before bedtime he 
goes up every night and takes a look 
at it; and not only that, but into every 
room in the house he goes with his 
candle, peeking into every corner and 
into every wardrobe and closet—I’ve 
seen him, though I kep’ mighty quiet ; 
and last of all he goes to every out- 
side door and locks every one of 
them. And yet to see the Cap’n you 
would think the devil himself wouldn't 
frighten him; and he fit like a tiger in 
the war, they say. Folks is queer!” 

’Bijah stopped, almost exhausted 
with the unusual length of his re- 


maid—slept in peace. 


marks ; and a minute after, Dolly, who 
had been listening with open eyes to 
his tale, was yawning. If he had told 
her that the black coffin had a way of 
standing up on end and walking 
about the house on stormy nights, it 
would not have kept her from yawn- 
ing long. A good night’s sleep had 
come to be Dolly’s one desire. If 
Captain Lamb went to bed with the 
hens, Madam Wainwright was a reg- 
ular owl, and every night since the 
appearance of the masks, except Sat- 
urday nights, she had begun at some 
unearthly hour tooting one of the big 
horns out of the window—and usually 
she made Dolly join her with the sec- 
ond horn. And while Dolly’s nights 
were thus spoiled at the beginning, 
they were also shortened at the end; 
for the Captain had not vowed ven- 
geance in vain, and now every morn- 
ing, as soon as the first streaks of day 
appeared, his five great dogs, awak- 
ened by his kicks and blows, began a 
most terrific howling. He knew that 
Madam Wainwright, “old Tory cum- 
berer of the earth,” enjoyed nothing 
better than her morning nap; and this 
was his answer to her trumpet blasts. 
Morning and night the war contin- 
ued, and all day long the masks 
grinned and grimaced from the Cap- 
tain’s keeping room windows. 

Only on Saturday at sundown they 
were taken away, and on Sunday 
morning the dogs and Madam Wain- 
wright—and Madam Wainwright's 
Then, when 
the sonorous great church bell rang 
the first time, Madam Wainwright 
donned her puce silk gown and her 
long, narrow black cashmere shawl, 
her high crowned, flaring brimmed 
bonnet with its nodding purple 
plumes, and her mitts ; and in the next 
house Captain Elisha put on his silk 
stockings with his best brass-buckled 
shoes, his blue knee-breeches and 
coat with brass buttons, and fig- 
ured waistcoat set off by the broad- 
est and whitest of shirt ruffles and the 
highest of chokers, and, taking his tall 
white beaver hat and his gold-headed 
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cane, was ready for the second bell— 
at which they both emerged, as if 
pulled by one string, from their stately 
front doors and paced solemnly and 
sedately, looking neither to one side 
nor the other, to the brick meeting- 
house facing the common. There 
Dolly and ’Bijah from their humble 
seats in the gallery, and all the rest of 
the respectful congregation, saw them 
walk up the broad middle aisle and 
take their places in the two square 
pews just in front of the high pulpit, 
the one on the right hand and the 
one on the left. 

But Sunday night the horns were 
heard again; and Monday morning 
the howls and yelps of the dogs began 
earlier and louder than before. 

“Do you suppose the Cap’n and 
Madam like going on in this way,” 
said Dolly to ’Bijah, “or only keep on 
because neither one will stop first?” 

“Wal,” answered ‘Bijah, gazing at 
his great awkward hands critically, 
“folks is put together so crisscross 
that it is difficult to say. The Cap’n, 
he doesn’t seem to be pinin’ any. 
But,” —with a softer tone in his voice, 
—‘‘you don’t like it, little girl, do 
you?” 

“No,” said Dolly, “I don’t like it.” 
Her mouth had a pathetic droop, and 
‘Bijah fancied she looked pale in the 
candlelight. He thought how her 
folks were dead, and how she must 
endure all her tyrannical mistress’s 
freaks with never a murmur. He 
thought, too, of the pile of gold pieces 
which he had in an old sock, con- 
cealed where nobody would think of 
looking, and of the little house on the 
Wapping Road which was for sale. 
He looked at the droop of Dolly’s 
mouth, and he thought of the gold 
pieces and the little house and lot; 
but all he said was: “Good night, 
Dolly. It’s time I was going home. 
And you'd better go to bed.” 

Dolly shook. her head. “Oh, no, 
Madam Wainwright will be after me 
before long.” 


At the time of ’Bijahs return the 


Captain was making his nightly jour- 
ney over the house. His inspection 
scemed more searching than usual; 
for not only did he peer into every 
corner and under every bed, but 
sometimes, as if not satisfied with his 
first inspection, he returned for a 
second. Peering and bending thus, 
with the candle spluttering near its 
socket, he looked a much older man 
than in the daytime. When he 
mounted the attic stairs stealthily in 
his list slippers, he was bent as if 
under the weight of eighty years, and 
when he emerged from the cavern of 
the stairway into the large, dark attic, 
the flickering candle showed his face 
drawn and heavily lined. It seemed 
as if he were afraid of the shapes of 
blackness around him and of the all- 
enveloping shadows. His candle was 
no more than a firefly, and. only 
enough light came in through the 
small, round windows to change the 
gowns and sunbonnets hanging on 
the walls into ghostly women. The 
place was full of them. One was 
beckoning, waving her arm slowly 
back and forth. As if in sympathy, 
the candle flame swayed, and at the 
same time the Captain felt a strong 
breath from behind him, which made 
him tingle and shiver as if it were 
from another world. 

Just then there was a rustle under 
the east window, a strange, penetrat- 
ing stir from the coffin which stood 
there. He became rigid with fear; 
his very blood seemed turning to 
stone. And then—oh, ye powers!— 
from the coffin arose, slowly, a white 
apparition. At this moment the 
swinging window behind him banged 
heavily and the candle flame leaped 
forward and went out. He was 
frozen with terror, but he made a 
tremendous effort to escape from that 
awful whiteness over the coffin and 
from the wild, rushing horror of wind 
in the midst of which he found him- 
self. He leaped madly down the 
stairs, going faster and faster as he 
heard above him in a croaking mono- 
tone: 
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“Think on your sins, think on your 
sins, Cap’n ’Lisha!” 

It was some time after this that the 
braying of the horns began. Captain 
Elisha had, with great difficulty, his 
hands shaking so much he could 
hardly accomplish it, locked the out- 
side doors as usual, and then, after a 
good draft of cider brandy to calm his 
nerves, he had gone to bed. Lying 
there and listening to the insistent 
horns, it seemed to him as if their 
unmelodious, insulting strain finished 
the tragedy acted that evening. The 
powers of darkness had hold upon 
him, and these were the fiends rejoic- 
ing in his downfall. One of the horns 
blared loudly, and the perspiration 
started from his forehead. He shook, 
poor man, there on his bed, and 
clutched his hands in misery,—he, the 
hero of three battles! 

The next morning Dolly awoke 
with a start, to find it bright daylight 
and to hear the kitchen clock striking 
six. The dogs had been silent that 
morning, and upon going downstairs 
she noticed that the masks had been 
removed from the windows. What 
did it mean? When she carried her 
mistress’s coffee into the great dining 
room, where that lady sat erect and 
dignified at the head of the heavy oak 
table, she scanned her face as if she 
almost expected to find there some 
explanation of this sudden cessation 
of hostilities; but Madam Wain- 
wright’s face wore an expression of 
studied calm. Dolly felt rebuked by 
its blankness. However, she could 
not help being devoured with curios- 
ity, and she cast many glances in the 
direction of the Lamb homestead, 
hoping she might catch a glimpse of 
Abijah. 

Abijah was not visible; but soon 
her eyes were rewarded by a strange 
sight. From the Captain’s front door 
issued the Captain himself, all in his 
Sunday best, carrying his gold- 
headed cane; and he was coming, he 
was certainly coming, toward the 
house. In a minute Dolly heard the 
front knocker, and it was with some 
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trepidation and with much excitement 
that she went to answer its summons, 

On the broad stone step stood 
Captain Elisha; and he asked if 
Madam Wainwright were at home. 
Dolly knew that she was in the parlor, 
busy with her rug work, and she 
opened the door into that stately 
apartment, announcing, in a some- 
what shaken voice, “Cap’n Lamb.” 
She saw Madam Wainwright rise 
from her rug frame, and she saw the 
Captain stand, hat in hand, bowing 
low; and then, catching one of her 
mistress’s glances directed toward 
herself, she retreated hastily. 

Madam Wainwright, left alone with 
the Captain, waited for what he had 
to say; and he was soon about it—but 
in no brusque or hurried manner. 
Placing his left hand on his heart and 
bowing again, he began: 

“Madam, it gives me great pleasure 
to wait upon you this morning. I 
come to beg that all hostilities may be 
at an end between us and to ask in 
what way I can have the honor of 
serving you.” 

It took no appreciable time for 
Madam Wainwright to adjust herself 
to the new condition of things. With 
never a quiver she answered: 

“Captain Lamb, your wish for peace 
is no greater than mine. You honor 
me by your courtesy. I beg you will 
take a chair.” Madam Wainwright 
had been a great belle in her day, and 
she smiled graciously now. 

The Captain was somewhat less 
master of himself, and he rejoined, 
slipping into his testiest tone: “I 
hadn’t thought of that! I hadnt 
thought of that, Madam!” 

“But I am sure you will not refuse 
a lady’s request, even in these times.” 

He, soothed by her manner, and 
feeling it encumbent on him to dis- 
prove all Tory criticisms of the new 
times, bowed again, and_ saying, 
“With your permission,” sat down 
somewhat stiffly; whereupon Madam 
Wainwright, going to the corner cup- 
board and opening its diamond-paned 
glass door, arranged two wineglasses 
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and a blue china plate, upon which she 
placed some pound cake, on a lac- 
quered tray. Then she left the room 
for a minute. The Captain sat per- 
fectly quiet; and soon appeared his 
hostess, large and hospitable, with a 
bottle of wine in her hand. It was 
her choicest gooseberry, and, putting 
the tray on the table beside the Cap- 
tain, she filled the two glasses and 
sat down herself. 

“Allow me,” said that gallant 
officer, touching her glass lightly 
with his, “I drink to the fairest of 
ladies.” 

There was certainly a tiny blush of 
pleasure on the old woman’s cheek as 
she bowed her thanks; but the occa- 
sion was too formal for general con- 
versation, and after the Captain had 
drunk his wine,—Madam elegantly 
sipping hers meanwhile,—he arose 
and, retreating backward, bowing all 
the time, made his way to the door. 
His hostess accompanied him into 
the hall, where she dismissed him 
with her finest courtesy. 

Having once got safely rid of him, 
the old coquette could not forbear a 
little exultation. She performed one 
or two fantastic dance steps there in 
the hall and threw her arms above her 
head in delight ; then, hurrying out to 
the kitchen, she greeted Dolly with, 
“My dear, the old Captain has come 
to terms. Such manners! I haven't 
seen such manners since I was a 
girl!’ she clapped her hands in glee. 

“And the fence—did he promise to 
put up the fence where it belongs?” 
asked Dolly, standing motionless, 
with her hands in the bread dough. 

“The fence? There was nothing 
said about fences!” exclaimed Madam 
Wainwright in words ringing with 
scorn; and Dolly, feeling that she had 
shown her ignorance of the manners 
of high society, went meekly on with 
her kneading. But only for a minute; 
for no sooner did Madam Wain- 
wright turn to leave the kitchen than 
she found herself confronted by a be- 
floured and blushing maid, who, 
courtesying low before her, said: 


“Ma’am, I want to ask, if ‘Bijah 
Munn should wish to sit up with me 
of an evening now and then, would 
you be willing, ma’am?”’ 

The suddenness of this question, 
coming into the midst of Madam 
Wainwright’s tumultuous thoughts, 
might have been expected to stagger 
her; but, as you have noticed, that 
lady’s mind adjusted itself very 
quickly to new ideas—and, besides, 
she had some sharp eyes of her own. 
At all events, she gathered herself to- 
gether at once and answered gra- 
ciously: 

“As far as I know, Abijah Munn is 
a very respectable man, and you are a 
good girl, Dolly; and if he wants to 
sit up with you, I haven’t a word to 
Say against it.” 

So the story of the great quarrel 
ends most conventionally with a 
“Bless you, my children, bless you, be 
happy.” Abijah certainly looked 
happy that evening, sitting in Dolly’s 
shining white kitchen, with an air of 
security in his happiness which he 
had never had before. It was not 
only that he no longer feared Madam 
Wainwright’s entrance, but also that 
he was at last sure of Dolly; for she 
had to-night said, “Yes,” to a ques- 
tion which before she had never al- 
lowed him fairly to ask. She sat in 
the rush bottomed, straight backed 
chair, knitting as before; but her face 
had a new placidity. Abijah had been 
telling her about the little house on 
the Wapping Road. 

I wonder if he told her too about 
his short stay in the Captain’s coffin, 
and about his croaking cry, “Think 
on your sins, think on your sins, 
Cap’n ‘Lisha!” If he did, she cer- 
tainly proved a most discreet confi- 
dante ; for though to this day you may 
hear in Chesley the story of the gro- 
tesque warfare carried on between 
Captain Elisha Lamb and his neigh- 
bor, Madam Kate Wainwright, and 
of the Captain’s dignified and elegant 
request for peace, never a word are 
you told about his visit to the attic 
on the evening before his surrender. 
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REMINISCENCES OF SHAYS’S REBELLION. 


By Park Holland. | 
Edited by H. G. Mitchell.* 


N the third of January, 1785, | 
was married, after which I 
turned my whole attention to 

the tilling of a small farm in the north 

part of Petersham, Massachusetts, 
which I had bought and begun upon 
before the commencement of the 

Revolution. In June following we 

went to housekeeping, and for five 

years I made farming my chief bus- 
iness ; but I had a part in some of the 
events which took place during that 
time. As I was out in Shays’s Re- 
bellion, so called, I will endeavor to 
describe the origin of this unfortunate 
affair. It will, however, be a difficult 
task fully and clearly to explain what 
arose from several causes. The prin- 
cipal may be said to have been a sud- 
den flow of hard money and an un- 
commonly large importation of for- 
eign goods, The reason why money 
was so plenty in the New England 
states, and particularly in Massachu- 
setts, was that the French fleet, after 
the close, of the war, came to our 
coast in breat need of all kinds of pro- 
visions, thus raising prices to an un- 
usual height as well as opening a 
ready market for the sale of our prod- 
ucts. Thereupon the opinion became 
general throughout the country that 
money and many kinds of goods 
which had been very scarce during 
the war were now becoming very 
plenty. The money, especially in the 
hands of the poorer class, was soon 
spent, and the people found them- 
selves in debt as far as their credit 
would permit. Add to this that there 
was a large tax out, and generally un- 


*This account is taken from the second part of Mr. 
Holland’s reminiscences, the first sketch of which was 
made by his own hand in 1834. In 1841 it was rewritten 
under his direction, at Eddington, Maine, by his daughter 
Bathsheba Ivory Holland, apparently at the request of 
the Hon. Charles S. Davis, of the Order of Cincinnati, to 
whom it is inscribed.—H. G. Mitcuet. 
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paid. These circumstances, with sev- 
eral others, soon rendered money as 
extraordinarily scarce as it had pre- 
viously been abundant. 

In 1786 the cry of scarcity of money 
became quite alarming, and those 
who were most distressed or most 
@eeply in debt began to hold town 
and county conventions, correspond- 
ing with one another, so as to be as 
uniform in their proceedings as pos- 
sible. The result of their delibera- 
tions was that it was thought best to 
prevent the sitting of the courts of 
Common Pleas, as there was an un- 
usual number of suits to be brought 
before them. When the court began 
to assemble at Northampton, within 
and for the county of Hampshire, a 
large body of people put themselves 
under the command of a certain Cap- 
tain Day, and refused to allow the of- 
ficers of the law to enter the court- 
house and proceed to. business; and 
the sheriff, though a resolute fellow, 
did not deem it prudent to disregard 
their orders. However, they finally 
concluded to let the court enter the 
house and adjourn to some future 
day. The court attempted a sitting 
at Worcester soon after, and met 
with similar success. 

The county conventions not being 
dissolved, the dissatisfied, who daily 
became better organized by general 
meetings, the sending of delegates, 
etc., finally concluded to prevent the 
sitting of the Supreme Court. This 
they justly calculated would make a 
general disturbance throughout the 
Commonwealth, and be a serious 
affair before it ended. They also 
found it expedient to make choice of 
a commander-in-chief and other offi- 
cers of different grades. The General 
Court, which was now sitting in Bos- 
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ton, seeing that all legal proceedings 
had come to a standstill and the dis- 
contented party was increasing in 
numbers, thought it necessary with- 
out loss of time to raise an army of 
sufficient size to quell the rioters at 
one bold stroke before they gained 
greater strength. They immediately 
voted to raise eight thousand men, to 
be properly equipped, and gave the 
command of them to General Lin- 
coln, an old and experienced officer of 
the Revolution. The other officers 
were selected from the militia, and 
the number of men each captain 
should raise from such towns as were 
named in their orders was duly appor- 
tioned. These troops were raised and 
equipped, and marched to their place 
of rendezvous at Worcester. 

Some time in December I was ap- 
pointed to take command of the com- 
pany raised in the towns of Peters- 
ham, Athol and Rutland. It was im- 
mediately filled by voluntary enlist- 
ment. Among the private soldiers 
were thirteen old commissioned offi- 
cers—one of them General Rufus 
Putnam, in whose regiment I had 
served in the Revolution. 

During these transactions Captain 
Daniel Shays, commander-in-chief of 
the malcontents, was not idle. He 
had, it was said, collected eight or ten 
thousand men, a part of whom, under 
the command of Luke Day, were 
somewhere in the vicinity of West 
Springfield. Another large force, 
commanded by Adam Wheeler, gath- 
ered at Princeton, and thence marched 
to New Braintree; while Shays, with 
the main body, was in or near the 
town of Pelham. While General 
Lincoln and his troops lay at Worces- 
ter, news arrived that Shays and his 
division were on the march to Spring- 
field, to take possession of the stores, 
arms, ammunition, etc., deposited 
there. General Lincoln moved imme- 
diately to Brookfield, where he halted 
for the night. The next day we con- 
tinued our march. On the way, 
some time before noon, we heard 
that Shays had already reached 


Springfield and had had an engage- 
ment with General Shepard, who was 
there guarding the government prop- 
erty with a detachment of Federal 
troops. He soon began to meet 
stragglers from Shays’s retreating 
army—among others a party in a 
sleigh with the bodies of two of their 
dead, of whom a soldier remarked, 
“Poor fellows! they’ve had _ their 
grievances redressed forever!’’—the 
redress of grievances being a phrase 
much used among them. It was with 
no little grief that I recognized in one 
of the dead men an old friend named 
Spicer. I had known him as a faith- 
ful soldier during the war, and he had 
at various times manifested much af- 
fection for me. 

On our arrival at Springfield we 
found that Shays had made a rapid 
retreat toward Pelham. General 
Shepard gave us an account of the 
battle, if such it could be termed, to 
the following effect: Shays and his 
army were found to be marching rap- 
idly over the Plains to Springfield. 
General Shepard immediately sent 
one of his aids with a flag to inform 
him that, if he advanced any farther, 
he should fire on him. Shays returned 
no answer, but continued his march 
with increased rapidity. The General 
then ordered his fieldpieces to be 
loaded, some with balls and some with 
grapeshot. When the approaching 
forces were within reach of his guns 
he ordered one of the pieces to be 
fired over the men’s heads. It was 
done; but they only quickened their 
step once more, instead of halting, as 
he had hoped they would. Another 
piece was now ordered to be fired 
with as good aim as possible at the 
main body. This shot had the de- 
sired effect, a rapid and disorderly re- 
treat, in which the dead and one man 
who was mortally wounded were left 
on the field. General Shepard re- 
marked to me that at no time in his 
life had he been called upon to per- 
form so painful a duty as when he 
ordered good aim to be taken at 
Shays and his men, many of whom 
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had fought at his side and stood firm 
through the most trying scenes of the 
late war. I had served in Shays’s 
company, and knew him to be a brave 
and good soldier; and I| can truly say 
that I did not regret not having ar- 
rived at Springfield in season to see 
him and his mistaken followers fired 
on as enemies. 

While Shays was advancing on 
Springfield, Captain Day had col- 
lected a considerable force on the 
opposite side of the river, at West 
Springfield, to reinforce him if neces- 
sary. Therefore, as soon as Lincoln’s 
men had taken some refreshment, we 
crossed the river to call Captain Day 
to account for his movements. But 
on arriving there we found that he had 
thought best to disband his troops; 
and neither he nor any of his men was 
to be seen. We next marched to Old 
Hadley, thinking it possible that he 
might collect his men there and at- 
tempt to join Shays at Pelham. 

We remained at Hadley two or 
three days, to refresh ourselves and 
wait for our artillery to overtake us. 
On the third day of our stay, about 
sunset, we received orders to march 
immediately, as we supposed, for Pel- 
ham. The fact was, General Lincoln 
had received information that Shays 
had left Pelham and was on his way 
to Petersham. Late as it was, we left 
immediately. The weather was at first 
comfortably warm; but, about ten or 
twelve o'clock in the night, the wind 
changed to the northwest and blew 
furiously. It was accompanied by a 
violent snow squall, and became in- 
tolerably cold. The snow was deep, 
but as there was a fine sleigh-path, 
the travelling would have been good 
had it not been that our artillery was 
in front, with wheels so much wider 
than the road that the track was filled 
with the loose snow, which rendered 
walking as uncomfortabie as can well 
be imagined. We reached Petersham 
about sunrise the next morning, tired, 
hungry and frozen, having travelled, 
in the course of the: night, thirty 
miles, the hardest march I ever en- 
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dured. I was myself badly frost-bit- 
ten, and | found but two in my whole 
company who had not suffered more 
or less in the same way. 

Shays, being informed that General 
Lincoln was close in his rear, thought 
best to leave town; and so sudden was 
the movement, that many of his men 
left their provisions, sometimes on the 
fire cooking for breakfast. Our quar- 
termaster had gone in advance of us, 
to look out for houses to lodge in. 
When, therefore, we reached the main 
street, we had only to take possession 
of such as were pointed out to us. 
Some of them were still occupied by 
Shays’s men, who soon left and gave 
us peaceable entrance; and never 
were a good fire and breakfast more 
heartily enjoyed by any set of men 
than by us that wintry morning. 

The main body of Shays’s troops 
marched through the town to the 
northern bounds, passing through a 
valley which was in some measure 
protected from the cold. Here they 
made a halt, probably to consider 
what it was best to do next, whether 
to make a stand and give General 
Lincoln battle, or continue their re- 
treat. They appear to have chosen 
the latter, as many of them returned 
to their homes. The place where 
they halted was immediately in front 
of my home, where my family then 
were. The latter, as may be imag- 
ined, felt themselves in a very un- 
pleasant situation, since it was well 
known that I was out in Lincoln’s 
army, and of course unfriendly to 
Shays. They had reason to expect 
some abuse from Shays’s men. My 
wife was at this time confined to her 
chamber by illness ; but as soon as she 
saw that they intended to halt, with 
her usual presence of mind she told 
the young man who was staying with 
her to make a good fire in every room 
of the house, and bring from the cellar 
and the pantry everything she had 
prepared and offer it to them for 
breakfast. The house was soon filled 
to overflowing with men half starved 
and half frozen, among whom was a 
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Mr. Converse, now quartermaster, an 
acquaintance of ours. My wife sent 
for him and told him she had done all 
in her power for their relief and com- 
fort, and hoped he would see that 
they did no damage in the house. He 
assured her that he was very grateful, 
and that he would as far as possible 
comply with her request; and he kept 
his word. When, therefore, they had 
eaten and warmed themselves to their 
satisfaction, they departed, having 
done no damage, except to clear the 
house of everything eatable in it. 

As I before observed, when we ar- 
rived in the main street of Petersham 
we found houses provided for us. 
The one assigned me was near at 
hand, and had a good fire in it. We 
had hardly begun to thaw our frozen 
ears and toes, however, when we were 
informed that a part of the house was 
still occupied by Shays’s men. We 
were not yet in fighting order; still, 
after we had in a measure recovered 
the sense of feeling, I proceeded to 
look a little to our neighbors. On in- 
quiring, I found that they had all left 
immediately on our arrival, retreating 
so hastily that the officers had lett 
their swords and the men their fire- 
arms. We enjoyed our breakfast. I 
needed as well as_ relished mine, as 
will appear when I state that I had 
performed the long march of the 
night before in the cold without a 
morsel of supper. I was engaged at 
a court martial in Hadley when 
orders to march reached me, and 
when I returned to my company they 
were all ready to start. But this was 
not my first, nor did it prove my last, 
lesson in the art and mystery of living 
without eating. 

About noon, after General Lin- 
coln’s troops were comfortably set- 
tled in their quarters, it was reported 
that a company of Shays’s men were 
quartered in a house in the southern 
part of the town. I was ordered to 
take my company, with a sufficient 
number of sleighs, and bring them 
immediately to headquarters. When 
we had proceeded about two and a 
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half miles, we came upon them in a 
house about two hundred rods from 
the road. I called a halt and sent a 
sergeant with a flag to inform the 
captain that he was requested to ap- 
pear at our quarters. The sergeant 
returned, saying that the captain 
would soon send an answer. He and 
his men finally concluded to sur- 
render, tackled their horses, loaded 
their baggage, and came to us, saying 
that they were ready to go wherever 
they were wanted. We marched to 
General Lincoln’s headquarters, and 
| informed him that I had brought the 
men as ordered. I then introduced 
Captain Foote, the commander of the 
captured company. After the usual 
civilities, the General asked him what 
he wished to do. He replied that his 
most earnest desire was to return 
home with his men. Said the Gen- 
eral: “That is the very best thing you 
can do, and | earnestly wish it,” add- 
ing also: “You are now at liberty to 
go.” They then bade General Lin- 
coln and the rest of us a friendly 
good-by and, with eyes filled with 
tears of joy and gratitude, took their 
departure. | have seldom seen so 
many men so happy as they were. 
They would be the last to lift their 
hands a second time against the gov- 
ernment. 

When we had been in Petersham a 
few days, we were ordered to the town 
of Barre. We had been there but a 
little while when a report reached us 
that several of the inhabitants of our 
town who were out in Shays’s army 
had returned. A number of our men 
at once volunteered to go and see 
how they were conducting themselves. 
Some of these volunteers being 
rather reckless fellows, our colonel 
desired that I should go with them. 
We set off,and some timein the even- 
ing, quite late, arrived in town, where 
we found the men quiet and peace- 
able at their own homes. Some of our 
party had gone ahead of the rest to 
the house of one Jeremiah Gallants, 
who had been a conspicuous figure in 
the rebellion. Finding him in bed, 
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they ordered him to get up imme- 
diately, telling him that he must go 
to headquarters to be tried by court 
martial and probably hanged. The 
poor fellow, though an old soldier, 
was panic-struck. On my arrival, he 
sprang to me for protection, and 
begged that I would not suffer him to 
be abused. I told him that he should 
not be ill treated; that he might stay 
at home in peace; but that, if required, 
he must give bonds for his appear- 
ance at the next session of the Su- 
preme Court. These assurances made 
him quite happy, and after receiving 
a thousand thanks I left him. One 
thing influenced me in his favor. He 
had been out in the Revolution in the 
same company with me, and fought 
like a good fellow—which I had not 
forgotten, if he had. We all returned 
the same night without doing any 
further mischief or accomplishing 
much good. 

From Barre we next moved to Rut- 
land. At this time it was proposed by 
the government to disband the army 
and raise a regiment by voluntary en- 
listment to serve six months unless 
sooner discharged; and officers were 
commissioned for that purpose. Gen- 
eral Newhall, who was appointed to 
command the new _ organization, 
urged me to take a major’s commis- 
sion ; but after considering the matter 
I preferred to return home. Thus, 
after a campaign of about six weeks, 
I reached my farm in safety. 

In the course of the season, many 
who were leaders in the rebellion 
were required to give bonds for their 
appearance before the Supreme 
Court, which was to sit at Worcester 
in the following September, and a few 
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were imprisoned. At the sitting of 
the court I served as a grand jury- 
man; and it turned out to be a long 
and disagreeable job. I ought here 
to mention that the government had 
previously appointed two commis- 
sioners, General Lincoln and Otis 
Allen, who were invested with author- 
ity to pardon all they considered de- 
serving. The result was a pretty 
general amnesty, there being very few 
exceptions. The mild measures taken 
by the government were the best that 
could have been proposed to bring 
these erring men to a sense of their 
duty and make them good citizens of 
the state for the future. The regi- 
ment which was raised marched to 
the county of Berkshire, where the 
rebels had become troublesome to the 
rest of the inhabitants; but the dis- 
turbance there was quieted with little 
difficulty, so that the troops were dis- 
banded in the course of the season. 
Thus ended the famous Shays’s 
Rebellion, more happily than we ex- 
pected at its outbreak. Let me 


observe that there are many things to | 


be considered before we condemn the 
mistaken followers of Daniel Shays. 
Their leaders were ignorant, and 
many of them deceived. Moreover, 
our government was a new and un- 
tried ship, and we had no chart of 
experience for our guidance. We 
who had stood by the side of these 
men in severe battles with a powerful 
enemy, and witnessed their hardships 
and sufferings, borne without a com- 
plaint, would much rather remember 
the good service they rendered their 
country than dwell upon what histo- 
rians have pronounced a blot on the 
nation’s annals. 
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wealth.” Just when, why or 
by whom Worcester first 
received the appellation may never be 
known. As far back as the twenties 
of this century it 
was in vogue. 
Did some fanciful 
observer of the 
map imagine that 
Massachusetts 
with Cape Cod, 
so extended and 
flexed, was the 
state’s left arm, 
reaching out towards the folded right 
on Cape Ann, both hemming in Cape 
Cod and Massachusetts Bays, the lat- 
ter laving the face of Boston, possibly 
the Bay State’s head? If so, what 
more natural than that Worcester, a 
little to the left of and beneath a pec- 
toral zone, should be termed the heart 
of the prostrate figure, whose trunk 
stretches away to the west? The 
bustling enterprise of the town may 
have suggested the term as specially 
applicable to its central and throb- 
bing relation to the state. Finally 
some early quid nunc, attracted by the 
name, may have remembered that the 
seal of England’s Worcester contains 
a pear, which, inverted, is suggestive 
of the conventional figure of a human 
heart, and, with characteristic Ameri- 
can keenness, may have exclaimed, 
“Our Worcester is the Heart of the 
Commonwealth!” 
Between the Worcesters of Old 


ws HE Heart of the Common- 


BOSTON STONE. 


and New England the most cordial 
relations have long existed, and 
their respective officials have often 
exchanged greetings. Hospitalities 
have been accorded on each side of 
the ocean to past officers of the re- 
spective cities; and in the public 
library of each may be found re- 
minders of the other’s generosity and 
thoughtfulness. Berrow’s Worcester 
Journal, established in 1690, when the 
western Worcester had for six years 
been a name only, is a regular part 
of the latter’s reading-room outfit. 
Though evidently named for the 
prosperous shire of Britain or after 
Cromwell’s “Crowning Mercy,” just 
how the name came to be applied is 
as much a mystery as is the source of 
her euphonic pseudonym. 

Those who ride by express from 
Boston to Worcester, making the 
forty-four miles in just 
one hour, hardly realize 
that in this distance they 
have really climbed 
nearly five hundred feet, 
since Worcester’s City 
Hall is four hundred and 
eighty-two feet above 
the sea level. As little 
do they appreciate the 
difficulties that beset . 
Ephraim Curtis in 1673, 
and those who followed 
at a later period, in their OLD CANNON. 
efforts to locate homes in this, 
to the Boston of those days, “Far 
West.” Twice were the beginnings 
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destroyed by the Indians. Though 
in 1684 the name of the settlement 
was changed from Quinsigamond to 
Worcester, it was not till 1713 that 
the first permanent settlement was 
effected, by Jonas Rice from Sud- 


bury. So ready, however, were 
people to follow 
that in four years \ 


there were two hun- 
dred people in the 


place; two years 
organized, and in'¥ 
1722 the town was | 
incorporated. 


The early story of * 
the settlement con- 
tains numerous: 
mentions of 
Philip’s plots with 
neighboring savages; and, like so 
many other New England towns, 
Worcester has its tragic tale of 
death and captivity at Indian hands. 
“Digory Serjent,” in 1703 or 1704, 
paid the penalty of his temerity 
with his life, for he had _ per- 
sistently refused to follow the other 
settlers to Marlboro for safety. The 
father, gun in hand, was slain and 
scalped on his own _ hearthstone; 
the mother, weak and faint was 
killed early on the northward 
march, while the five children were 
carried off to what proved, for two 
of them, a life-long stay among 
their captors in Canada. Imagina- 
tive people fancy that they can 
point out at this day what was 
the cellar of the unfortunate set- 
tler’s cabin on the shores of Lake 
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Quinsigamond.* Be this as it may 


it is certain that Indian _ traces 
will ever linger in the rhythmic 
names which the’ children of 


the forest first gave to local scenes. 
Wachusett in the distance, a vision of 
loveliness to mountain lovers, is a 
fit companion to the beautiful appel- 
lation of the state itself. To those 
journeying Paxtonward, Asnebumskit 
gladdens the eye; while Mount St. 
James, the site of Holy Cross Col- 
lege, can never supplant the more 
euphonious and _ significant Paka- 
choag, where in days of old mission- 
ary John Eliot assembled his dusky 
hearers. In whatever way the writer 
may spell the name of the beautiful 
lake which, in the language of the late 
Dr. George H. 
Gould, “like a jewel 
begems Worces- 
ter’s extended fore- 
finger,” nothing can 
=> more become our 
speech than Quin- 
sigamond., 
' Though located 
on through high- 
ways, both east and 
west, north and 
south, for many 
years Worcester 
lacked much of being the foremost 
township in the county. In 1791 it 
ranked third, being exceeded then by 


® Several years ago, at the expence of Mr. H. H. Bige- 
low, Andrew O’Cownor, a local artist of taste and talent, 
cut from brown stone a heroic figure which he called The 
Pioneer. Upon the sides of the base, in das relie/, he 4 
resents what might have been the home life of the ear y 
settler and what from savage hands was too often his fate. 
The momument completed, now waits permanent besto 
in lake Side Park. 
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WORCESTER FROM BANCROFT TOWER, BANCROFT HILL. 
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OLD CITY HALL AND OLD SOUTH CHURCH, 


- Brookfield and Sutton, though the 
county’s first historian, the Rev. 
Peter Whitney, dignifies the town 
with the first place in his list because 
of its being the county seat. How- 
ever, as years advanced, the natural 
advantages of the place attracted 
business, and these advantages were 
in time supplemented by the Black- 
stone Canal and various railroads. 
The town’s growth and development 
were inevitable, and in 1848, having 
outgrown its early garments, it be- 
came the sixth city in the Common- 
wealth in point of date of charter, in 
time to advance to the second station 
as regards wealth and population. 
The unfortunate natal day, February 
29, prevented the celebration of its 
semicentennial on that date, as Feb- 
ruary, 1898, had no 29th, conse- 
quently the fete was discreetly post- 
poned to a later and more favorable 
season, viz., from the 20th to the 24th 
of the following June. 


Like Topsy, Worcester “just 
ew.” The sinuous brook, always 
well filled from near-by wooded 


sources, flowing from North Pond 
southward towards the Blackstone, 
very likely drew the settlement from 
the lake to its fertile banks; and here 
came in time Main Street, adapting 
its course to the devious ways of the 


GOVERNOR LEVI LINCOLN. 
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stream itself. Mill Brook long since 
ceased to be in evidence, for years 
ago it was walled over, and many a 
middle aged pedestrian of the city 
has for the most of his life walked 
over the extended tunnel, wholly 
ignorant of the water flowing be- 
neath him. 

Streets grew slowly. Lincoln is 
a modern name for that part of Main 
Street which, bending eastward, leads 
towards Boston. A small red sand- 
stone in the walk 
and close to the 
fence of No. 40 
Lincoln Street has, 
since the days oi 
Governor Hutch- 
‘inson, in 1771, told 
its ever true tale to 
all beholders. 
Plantation Street 
commemorates the 
days when the set- 
tlement was called 
Quinsigamond. Jo 
Bill, now Institute 
Road, was a trav- 
elled path from al- 
most the earliest 
date. Summer 
came in time as 
the first thorough- 
fare parallel to 
Main. Front, 
leading eastward 
from Main Street, 
at the Common, 
dates from 1785. 
Two years later 
Mechanic was 
opened to afford a road to the 
new cemetery located there; but as 
late as 1829, when Clarendon Harris 
published his map, there were only 
fifteen streets in the town. In the 
intervening seventy years this num- 
ber has grown to nearly seven 
hundred. They are not laid out grid- 
iron fashion, ad Ja Philadelphia, nor 
do they follow some other estab- 
lished rule, as in Washington; but 
they have picturesquely adapted 
themselves to the natural formation. 


Sometimes they run directly up a 


steep hillside, as in George and State; 


they have, when possible, sought the 
crest of an elevation, as in Harvard 
and Providence; in some cases they 
exist for no particular reason other 
than that the openers had land to sell. 
While the result is not as confusing 
as in the built-up cow paths of Bos- 
ton, it is at times sufficiently divert- 
ing, as when the weary traveller fol- 
lows an ancient sheep way in zigzag 


SOLDIERS AND BIGELOW MONUMENTS ON THE OLD COMMON. 


fashion from Main to Chestnut 
Street, along what is called Sudbury, 
passing Eden as he climbs. 

In few cases did the engineer make 
his street absolutely straight. There 
was always some motive that induced 
a deflection, and if his avenue had 
reason to cross Main Street, it was 
ever rulable to make a jog, more or 
less pronounced. Not only did he 
thus secure variety, but it became de- 
sirable to apply different names to 
what are seemingly the same streets, 
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east and west of the central artery. 
All thoroughfares that touch Main 
either begin or end there. It is by no 
means an endless task to acquire the 
names of Worcester’s principal 
streets, but the system is purely ar- 
bitrary. Letters and numbers have 


, 
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It is only recently that Worcester 
ceased to hug the immediate vicinity 
of her old Common, if indeed she has 
even yet quite given up this char- 
acteristic. For generations it was 
thought that trade could not flourish 
a stone’s throw away from Harring- 
ton Corner, but 
the moving of the 
Boston Store in 
1884 to the new 
Clark’s block, fac- 
ing Park, effectu- 
ally disproved this 
theory, and the 
building of the 
Lowell block on 
Norwich Street in 
1897 was a still 


CITY HALL FROM THE COMMON AND CITY HALL PLAZA. 


no place in their nomenclature; but 
there is a deal of family and political 
history suggested in Lincoln, Salis- 
bury, Chandler, Green, Paine, Waldo, 
Bancroft, Washington, Adams, Jeffer- 
son, Phillips, Fremont and Douglas 
Streets. 


further refutation of the old assump- 
tion. 

The motto of ancient Worcester, 
civitas in bello et in pace fidelis, ap- 
plies equally well to her younger 
namesake. From her scant popula- 
tion she sent her sons to fight the 
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French and Indians. An old cannon, 
unmounted and reduced to the pro- 
saic duty of a fence-post, at the side 
of the American Antiquarian Soci- 
ety building, is a memento of colonial 
provision for emergencies, though it 
never saw severer service than that 
of loud speaking on patriotic occa- 
sions, incited thereto by youthful 
Worcester. When British arrogance 
became too conspicuous in 1775, her 
people were again astir in behalf of 
their rights. Tory citizens were 
compelled to depart, among them 
Judge James Putnam, the law pre- 
ceptor of John Adams; and Clark 
Chandler, town clerk, had to dip his 
finger in ink and smear out an offen- 
sive entry made by him in the town 
records. Hither came the family of 
General Joseph Warren dur- 
ing the British occupation of 
Boston. To Worcester 
Isaiah Thomas brought his 
printing press from the same 
city just before the battle of 
Lexington, and here, May 3, 
1775, he reissued his Massa- 
chusetts Spy, a paper still 
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exhibiting an Argus eye in its 
titlehead. 

Worcester escaped being a royal 
outpost, though General Gage, in 
February, 1775, sent out officers 
to thoroughly inspect the region; 
and when Boston was evacuated 
plans were found for building a for- 
tress on Chandler’s Hill, with an ex- 
tensive encampment, but the events 
of April 19, 1775, effectually ended all 
calculations in this direction. 


UNION STATION AND LION. 


No legend of the last century is 
more vivid than that which depicts a 
hatless, coatless rider, spurring his 
exhausted steed through the main 
street of the village and shouting the 
news of the fight at Lexington and 
Concord, that very day occurring. 
With dramatic effect his white horse 
falls dead near the Old South Church, 
but upon a fresh beast hecontinues his 
course southward, in a few hours to 
summon Putnam from his ploughing 
and Arnold from his store. No one 
ever identified the rider, but his mes- 
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GEN. WM. S. LINCOLN, 
GEN. A. A. GOODELL, 


sage was effectual in speedily arousing 
the minutemen, who flocked to the 
Common, and, after fervent prayer by 
the Rev. Thaddeus Maccarty, marched 
away, under the command of Colonel 
Timothy Bigelow, to the _ scenes 
whence swept that “next breeze from 
the North,” foretold by Patrick 
Henry. Captain Benjamin Flagg 
soon followed with others; in all one 
hundred and ten men left Worcester 
on April 19. The rolls have for- 


GEN, GEO. H. WARD. 
GEN. JOSIAH PICKETT. 


CIVIL WAR GENERALS. 


GEN. CHARLES DEVENS. 
GEN. A. B, R. SPRAGUE. 


tunately been preserved. The list is 
a proud one; and any family finding 
the name of an ancestor therein may 
felicitate itself on a patent of nobility, 
prouder than that preserved in Battle 
Abbey. 

A worthy tribute to Revolutionary 
valor is the monument erected to the 
memory of Colonel Timothy Bige- 
low, who commanded the 15th regi- 
ment on many a bloody field. Hewn 
from white marble, it was dedicated 
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on the very day, April 19, 1861, 
when representatives of a later gener- 
ation of Worcester citizens were, 
with comrades from other portions 
of the Commonwealth, 
marching through Balti- 
more. In the northern 
part of the city near Five 
Points, so called, where 
lived a member of the 
Curtis family whence 


| 
THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION, 


came George William Curtis, may be 
seen the stumps of trees for more than 
a hundred years known as the Bur- 
goyne Chestnuts. They were the result 
of seed dropped by British captives on 
their way to Boston from Saratoga. 
They had left the banks of the Hud- 
son in the height of the chestnut sea- 
son, and stray fruit remaining in their 
possession developed into trees five 
and six feet through. They grew 
and flourished for more than a 
century. 

In 1814 the Light Infantry, now 
Worcester’s senior military company, 
then ten years old, under the 
command of John W. Lincoln, 
marched to Boston with the Worces- 
ter Artillery to repel expected 
British invasion. While the cam- 
paign was bloodless, the company’s 
disposition was good, even though 
New England was not eager for the 


war. ‘The grave of Captain George 
Lincoln in Rural Cemetery attests 
Worcester’s spirit in the strife with 
Mexico, for the gallant captain, son 
of Governor Levi Lin- 
coln, was shot dead at 
Buena Vista while serv- 
ing on the staff of Gen- 
eral Wool. 

In more recent years 
no part of the Common- 
wealth responded more 
heartily to the call of 
country than Worcester. 
Hence in 1861 marched 
the 3d Battalion, the 
15th, 21st, 25th, 36th 
and 51st regiments, 
while Worcester pro- 


E. A. GOODNOW. vided, besides a consid- 


erable part of the 34th, 42d and 57th 
regiments. Prominent among themen 
who then left home for the tented 
field were Charles Devens, George 
H. Ward, Josiah Pickett, A. B. R. 
Sprague, A. A. Goodell and William 
S. Lincoln, all of whom attained the 
rank of general, in full or brevet, be- 
fore the war was over; while Lieuten- 
ant Willie Grout, killed when swim- 
ming the Potomac after the Ball’s 


STEPHEN SALISBURY. 
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INSTITUTE PARK. 


Bluff disaster, gained even wider 
fame as the youth for whom was 
written “The Vacant Chair,” sung at 
the end of the century with as much 
feeling as when, nearly forty years 
ago, the hero’s death inspired Henry 
S. Washburn to write the poem.* 
The soldiers’ monument on _ the 
Common, a creation of Randolph 
Rogers, bears the names of those 
from Worcester who fell in the strife 
and marks the starting point for the 
exercises of each recurring Memorial 
Day. 

Nor was patriotism less evident in 
April, 1898, when the Spanish war 
called another army into existence. 
There were many Worcester men in 
the 2d and goth regiments which set 
their faces Cubaward. These soldiers, 
too, gave a good account of them- 
selves and in their record added to 
the glory of Worcester. 

But it is not upon war and its story 
that Worcester chiefly builds. Her 
callings have been those of peace. 
From the primitive industries that lo- 
cated themselves on the banks of 


* See article in the New ENGLAND Macazine, April, 
1897, on “‘ The Vacant Chair.” 


Mill Brook to the enormous mills of 
the American Steel and Wire Com- 
pany, the growth has been gradual 
and constant. Nothing like a boom 
ever struck the town. The same 
tenacity which made early settlers 
cling to their habitations in the 
beginning days prompted later gen- 
erations to persevere in _ planting 


Photograph by Usgoud Plummer. 
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LIEUT. EB. N. BENCHLEY, 
6th U.S. Infantry. 
Killed at San Juan. 


MAJ. H. B. FAIRBANKS, 
ad Mass. Vols. 


5. CAPT. C. S. HOLDEN, 
Co. H, 2d Mass. Vols. 


=. 


WORCESTER OFFICERS IN THE SPANISH WAR. 


. CAPT. B. G. BARRETT, 
Co. A, 2d Mass. Vols. 


LIZUT. COL. B. R. SHUMWAY, 


Co. C, 2d Mass. Vols. 


Co. G, gth Mass. Vols. 
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and inventing, till the result stands 
in the firm, strong city of to-day. 

Conservative from the start, 
Worcester has been a constant ex- 
emplar of Pope’s advice in his 
Essay on Criticism; for while by no 
means the last to lay the old aside, 
she has seldom, if ever, striven to be 
the first to try the new. Street rail- 
ways were paying en- 
terprises in smaller 
places long before the 
Heart of the Com- 
monwealth extended 
her system beyond a 
single tinkling line, 


Y. M. C. A. AND PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
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which, through Main Street, con- 
nected Catharine Street and Webster 
Square; and even then a good fall oi 
snow would drive the whole concern 
from wheels to runners. Again, 
Boston cars were driven by electric 
motors many a day before the com- 
pany here could be made to believe 
that electricity had come to stay. 


MR. HOAR’S RESIDENCE. 


Once accepted as a fact, however, the 
city seized and developed the prin- 
ciple to the degree that to-day she is 
the centre of the most comprehen- 
sive system of trolley lines 
in the country, while her 
own local routes, have 
placed the outskirts of 
Worcester within ten min- 
utes’ ride of City Hall. 
Middle aged people re- 
turning to the city after 
thirty years’ absence miss 
the old Norwich Street Sta- 
tion, whence trains had de- 
parted for Boston since 
1835 and for Nashua and 
Norwich only a few years 
less. Old things have 
passed away, and_ since 
1875 trains have rolled out from the 
Union Station and from that exclu- 
sively since 1877. Built by the Boston 
and Albany Company, covering be- 
tween two and three acres, it provides 
terminal facilities for the Fitchburg, 
Boston and Maine and New York, 
New Haven and Hartford systems. 
The architect’s chief triumph was 
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reached in designing the vast arches 
which, with a keystone height of 35 
feet and a chord of 114, span the 
tracks. The bases of the eastern arch 
are supported by granite lions sejant, 
so symmetrically wrought as to win 
the admiration of the passing thou- 
sands. Unweariedly they have borne 
their burden for more than a quarter 
of a century. 

Worcester celebrated her semi-cen- 
tennial the same year in 
which she dedicated her new 
City Hall. When in 1848 
she laid off her town habili- 
ments she merely changed 
the name of the brick edifice, 
then twenty-three years old, 
standing in the northwest 
corner of the Common, from 
Town to City Hall. Com- 
monplace as edifice 
looked, it was replete with 


- 


First Unitarian Church. Worcester County Courthouse, 


1851, the neighboring space was filled 
with an eager throng that hung upon 
the notes of Jenny Lind, who, to an 
audience that had taken every seat at 
in those days fabulous prices, gave 
her farewell concert in Massachusetts. 

The elaborate structure which now 
bears the title of City Hall had its 
corner stone laid September 12, 1896, 
General A. B. R. Sprague being 
mayor, though the building was pro- 


ART MUSEUM. 


<=, 


American Antiquarian Society. 


LINCOLN SQUARE. 


memories of Worcester. On its walls 
might have been inscribed the muni- 
cipal history for three-fourths of a 
century. In its main assembly room 
were heard the voices of Webster, 
Clay, Lincoln, Sumner and indeed al- 
most every notable of state and nation 
from 1825 onward. In December, 


jected during the preceding mayor- 
alty of Henry A. Marsh. The archi- 
tects were Peabody and Stearns; the 
builders, the Norcross Brothers of 
Worcester, the most famous firm in 
their vocation in America. The for- 
mal dedication came April 28, 1808, 
Rufus B. Dodge, Jr., being mayor. 
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POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE FROM BLISS’S FIELD. 


Admirably appointed, costing nearly 


a million dollars, it satisfies a degree 
of Worcester pride long wanting. 
Upon one of the landings lead- 


CLARK UNIVERSITY. 
ing to the main entrance of the 


City Hall is imbedded a_ bronze 
star, which shines above the site 
of the west porch of the Old 
South Church, in which stood 
Isaiah Thomas when, for the first 
time in New England, was read the 
Declaration of Independence. On the 
face of the landing itself is a bronze 
tablet bearing the following inscrip- 
tion: 


Worcester’s 
church, whose two 
structures, from early house to the 
strongly framed building of 1763, 


HERE JULY 14, 1776, THE DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE WAS FIRST PUBLICLY READ 
IN NEW ENGLAND BY ISAIAH THOMAS FROM 
THE WESTERN PORCH OF THE MEETING- 
HOUSE LATER KNOWN AS THE OLD SOUTH 


CHURCH, 


Other tablets might fittingly be 
placed, stating that the edifice occu- 
pies a part of the site devoted to 


HOME OFFICE BUILDING OF THE STATE 


first 


stood here for nearly two cen- 
turies; that from the Common on 
which the City Hall stands started 
the minutemen for Lexington in 
1775; that at an earlier date Gov- 
ernor Belcher had come hither from 
Boston to hear the impassioned 
preacher, George Whitefield, say- 
ing to him, “Cry aloud and spare 
not;’ that gun and schoolhouse 
had given place to monuments and 
trees; and that, under fully grown 
elms in the southeast part of the 
Common sleep the forefathers of 
the hamlet; that their names and 
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their years, transcribed by the 
late William S. Barton, then a 
college youth, spread upon the 
slate memorials still lie above 
their remains, with several ‘feet 
of loam between them and the 
feet of generations which, «to 
paraphrase Bryant, walk not 
less proudly that their ancestors 
moulder beneath them. 

It is not the fault of the Post 
Office that its beautiful propor- 
tions, fashioned from _ white 
marble, are hidden by what has 
long been known as the Flatiron 
Block. Some day, when certain 
pressing improvements in the 
way of water supply and sewage dis- 
pesal have been met, the city will 
take care of this matter and bring the 


ENGLISH HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


building out of 
its retirement. 
It was opened 
in February, 
1897, having 
cost $400,000. 
In these days 
of sky-scrap- 
ers, the way in 
which Worces- 
ter County’s 
Courthouse hugs the earth is really 
refreshing. Solid and with founda- 
tions as broad as law itself, this 
immense granite edifice, an out- 
growth of the Greek fronted struc- 
ture long the crowning glory of 
Court Hill, is just nearing comple- 


CLASSICAL HIGH SCHOOL, 


OREAD INSTITUTE. 


tion. When the bronze statue of 
General Charles Devens shall have 
been erected upon the grounds or at 
the immediate front, the effect will 
be excelled by hardly anything in 
Massachusetts. 

The American Antiquarian So- 
ciety, whose collection in some re- 
spects is the most valuable in Amer- 
ica, has its building 
alongside the new 
Courthouse. The 
Worcester Society of 
Antiquity, further 
north, is comfort- 
ably housed, and its 
rooms are well filled 
with local relics of 
every description. 

The Art Museum, 
still young, is never- 
theless a strong and 
attractive institution, 
due largely to the 
munificence of 
Stephen Salisbury 
and the late Mrs. 
Helen C. Knowles. 
While now attractive 
and useful, it is only 
the beginning of things to be. 

Were the average Worcester citi- 
zen to be asked to name the man 
most noted in her annals, the usual 
reply would be George Bancroft. 
Born on Salisbury Street, in a house 
but recently destroyed, here was 
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spent his boyhood. A son of the 
Rev. Aaron Bancroft, he had the ad- 
vantages of a minister’s home in his 
boyhood; hence he went to Harvard, 
Europe, Round Hill, and to his im- 
mortal history of the United States; 
and hither were brought back his re- 
mains, when the long journey of life 
was over. They rest with those of 


Ta 


Street a library of more than 100,000 
volumes which, under the unrivalled 
direction of Librarian S. S. Green, is 
doing incalculable good in an intel- 
lectual way. 

A long article might be written on 
the charitable and Christian institu- 
tions of Worcester alone; but refer- 
ence can be made only to its two 


at 


CROMPTON AND KNOWLES LOOM WORKS. 


his kindred in beautiful Rural Ceme- 
tery, and near by are the monuments 
erected to the memory of Alexander 
H. Bullockand “Honest” John Davis, 
both occupants of the executive chair 
of Massachusetts. 

In the proud position occupied by 
the Commonwealth in the matter of 
libraries, the “Heart” bears an im- 
portant part. The merging of sev- 
eral collections of books, the bequest 
of the late Dr. John Green, with the 
annual appropriations of the city, 
have combined to create in Elm 


=v; 


Christian Associations. The edifice 
for young men, on Elm Street, is 
owed largely to the generosity of the 
late Albert Curtis, whose gifts of over 
$100,000 have secured an admirably 
appointed structure. The edifice for 
young women, on Chatham Street at 
the corner of High Street, is a fine 
building of granite, and towards its 
construction and maintenance the 
chief individual giver was E. A. 
Goodnow, long conspicuous for his 
generosity to school and college. The 
Mechanics’ Association, as its name 
implies, is a union of those skilled in 
mechanic arts, though conditions of 
admission are sometimes quite 
loosely drawn. It maintains a well- 
appointed reading room, a large 
library and one of the largest and 
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is now Lincoln 


Square, it was 
long an object of 
interest to anti- 
quarians. 

The Trinitarian 
Congregationalists 
are by far the most 
important reli- 
gious body in the 
city. It has been 
stated that, in pro- 
portion to its size, 
Worcester is the 
strongest Trinita- 
rian Congrega- 
tional city in the 
world. In the ad- 
vance of time and 
the development 
of the city, the 
local names of 
churches became 
bad misnomers. 
Thus Central 
Church, just be- 


First Universalist. Pleasant St. Baptist. 


finest assembly halls in Massachu- 
setts. In addition to annual enter- 
tainment courses, classes in drawing 
and applied arts are conducted. On 
its walls are the faces of many dis- 
tinguished Worcester men of yester- 
day. 

Worcester early proclaimed itself 
a church supporting town; and 
though for nearly a hundred years 
the Old South answered the religious 
needs of the people, there came a 
time when the rigorous doctrine of 
that stanch outpost became distaste- 
ful to some of the people, and the 
North or Second Parish came into 
being, with Aaron Bancroft as its 
pastor. Erected on Summer Street, 
its first structure stood for quite a 
century, though after the society's 
removal to the more beautiful edifice 
on Court Hill, it became a school- 
house. Shorn of its steeple, not far 
from opposite the final site of John 
Adams’s still older place of learning, 
after the latter’s removal from what 


yond Main Street, 
is the most north- 
ern save one of the Congrega- 
tional structures ; and at least two very 
large societies are south of the Old 
South. There is evident reason for 
the names Plymouth and Pilgrim; 
for Hope, Bethany and Covenant 
there is scriptural basis; but solid 
Piedmont owes its appellation to its 


Trinity Methodist. 


HON. JOSEPH HW. WALKER. 
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first pastor, the Rev. George H. 
Gould, an ardent admirer of the de- 
termination of the Waldenses in 
for their principles and 
homes in Italian Piedmont. Union, 
the latest considerable church edifice, 
suggestive of Notre Dame of Paris, 
is the largest and most costly in 
Worcester. Facing Pearl Street, its 
gargoyles perpetually grimace at 
Plymouth Church and the Classical 
High School. Within and without 
the architectural effect is excellent. 

Though the Unitarians came sec- 
ond in point of age, it was not until 
1849 that a second church edifice was 
built, that of Unity Church on Elm 
Street, whose first pastor was Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, subsequently 
of such world-wide fame; and it is 
but recently that the third, or South 
Unitarian, has come into being. The 
Baptists made their entry early in the 
century; and from the First Church, 
in Salem Square, to the latest at Brit- 
tan Square, they number many and 
important churches. The Methodists 
came next; and from the modest 
building on Union Street to Trinity 
on Main and Chandler, the growth 
has been pronounced. The Episco- 
palians, beginning at nearly the same 
time as the Methodists, established 
first All Saints Church, now in a sec- 
ond structure on Pleasant Street, and 
have followed with Saints Matthew, 
John and Mark, only lacking Luke to 
make up the evangelists. The 
Roman Catholics, numbering fully 
one-third of the city’s population, 
have many imposing edifices. 5t. 
Paul’s is the finest and St. John’s on 
Temple Street is the oldest. ‘There 
are two French churches, and there 
are indications of one for the rapidly 
growing colony of Italians. 

The cosmopolitan character of 
Worcester’s population is found in 
church organizations of various de- 
nominations among Swedes, Nor- 
wegians, Danes and Finns. The first 
Armenian church in America was 
built here; there are two Jewish 
synagocues ; and among the unclassi- 


fied immigrants may be found Greek, 
Mohammedan, Syrian and possibly 
Pagan. The city’s numerous China- 
men have not as yet built a Joss 
house, though in March last they in- 
troduced a particularly hideous idol 
to supplement the spiritual solace 
hitherto found in Baptist and Meth- 
odist Sunday-schools. 

The town of Worcester was young 
when “Y® Schoole-Master” made 
his first appearance, and he has been 
much in evidence ever since. It was 
in 1726 that a covenant was made 
with Jonas Rice to assume intellect- 
ual oversight of young Worcester, 
since which time the latter has been 
held in subjugation more or less 
rigid. In 1755 directly from Harvard, 
young John Adams came hither and 
wielded the birch for three years, 
meanwhile studying law with James 
Putnam, the last attorney general 
under the Crown, but whose peculiar 
notions of loyalty in no way affected 
his somewhat opinionated pupil. The 
young teacher and lawyer went hence 
to defend British soldiers for their 
part in the Boston Massacre, to bear 
his part in the formative era of our 
country and to be, one hundred years 
ago, the second President of the 
United States. The Latin Grammar 
School, of which he was the master, 
continued till 1845, when it and the 
Girls’ High School were merged into 
the Classical and English High School 
under the principalship of Elbridge 
Smith, still living in Dorchester. Then 
came thenew building in 1871 and the 
English High in 1892, with a Manual 
Training School lateron Walnut Street 
in the first high schooledifice. Thecry 
is still for more room, and another 
new high school is to be organized 
with appropriate buildings towards 
the south part of the city. Worcester 
has more pupils in her high schools 
than any other city of like population 
in the country, and annually lays out 
more than half a million dollars for 
the benefit of her school children, one 
twenty-sixth of the Commonwealth’s 
immense aggregate. Many of the 
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schools have been planted upon em- 
inences in which Worcester notably 
abounds. The city has been com- 
pared to Rome with her seven palace 
covered hills, while ours are crowned 
with places of learning. 

It was just before the war, in 1856, 
that Caleb B. Metcalf started his 
Highland Military School, now under 
the direction of Principal Joseph 
Alden Shaw, on Salisbury Street, 
and there sowed seed to bear rich 
fruit in the shape of young officers 
during the war of the rebellion. 

The Worcester Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, due primarily to the savings of 
John Boynton of Templeton and 
later to the generosity of David 
Whitcomb and the Stephen Salis- 
burys, father and son, occupies a 
commanding elevation in the north- 
west part of the city. It has done 
more to elevate and promote scien- 
tific manual training than any other 
one institution in the country. Under 
the competent management of Dr. 
Thomas C. Mendenhall, late of the 
United States Coast Survey, it easily 
ranks with the best scientific institu- 
tions in America. Its graduates, as 
teachers and professional men, as 
chemists, civil and electrical en- 
gineers, or in overalls and jumpers, 
as practical mechanics, are in almost 
every state in the Union proving the 
utility of the institution. It was 
opened in 1868. The bared arm, 


grasping a hammer, prominent in the 
seal of the Institute, reveals the true 
source of the city’s success, and the 
German motto, freely rendered, 
“School and skill,” applies equally 
well. Her skilled mechanics lead 
in their respective callings and, 
inspired by the deeds of the fathers, 
their sons look forward to even 
greater triumphs in the future. 

Across the valley to the eastward 
the eye cannot help resting on the 
solid, compact edifice of the State 
Normal School, opened in 1874. It 
has had but one principal, E. H. Rus- 
sell, under whose care has been 
trained a most efficient corps of 
teachers for Worcester and _ other 
towns and cities of the Common- 
wealth. 

Jack with his seven league boots 
would make nothing of the next step, 
though he would have to pass over 
the Union Station to reach the 
heights of Providence Street, where 
he would find the roomy and con- 
venient buildings of the Worcester 
Academy, first known as Worcester 
County Manual Labor High School. 
After various locations, it finally settled 
in the oldest of the present group of 


buildings, erected for a _ medical. 


school and used for a hospital during 
the rebellion. For several years 
directed by Principal Daniel W. Ab- 
ercrombie, it is coming to rival the 
reputation of Exeter and Andover. 
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Another wide and deep valley must 
be passed to reach Pakachoag Hill, 
on whose verdant slope rests the Col- 
lege of the Holy Cross. No finer 
site can be found in New England. 
Managed by the Order of Jesuits, the 
college is one of the largest and most 
successful of the higher institutions 
of the Roman Catholic Church. To 
it repair a large percentage of the 
bright Catholic boys of the Classical 
High School, thence to pass into the 
priesthood or other learned profes- 
sions. The Rev. John F. Lehy is the 
present learned head. 

One of the more recent institutions 
is Clark University, located on South 
Main Street, having celebrated (in 
1899) its first decade. President G. 
Stanley Hall, widely known for his 
labors in pedagogical lines, has been 
its head from the beginning. To its 
halls only those go for degrees who 
have already received the ordinary 
culture from regular college courses. 
The founder and liberal benefactor, 
Jonas G. Clark, died in the present 
vear. The work which dias been done 
at Clark University has commanded 
the attention and admiration of the 
scientific men of the world, and with 
the expansion which will now be 
made possible, the University will 
make Worcester one of the greatest 
centres of the highest education in 
the country. 

The Oread Institute was built by 
the late Eli Thayer, of Kansas fame, 
as a high grade school for girls. Tor 
many years it was thus maintained 
Two years since coming into th: 
possession of Mr. H. D. Perky, a 
western man of boundless energy, he 
proceeded to renew and refurnish the 
castellated structure, and in Febru- 
ary, 1899, to open a college of domes- 
tic science, offering to education one 
of its proper bases, a knowledge of 
food, its qualities and best methods of 
preparation. Mrs. Harriet A. Higbee 
is the principal. 

No city in the land of equal size 
has a more extensive system of pub- 
lic parks than Worcester. The old 
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Common is merely an open, shaded 
space with cross walks and grassy 
intervals; but Elm, Institute, Uni- 
versity, Lakeside, Dodge, Crompton 
and half a dozen other parks are rap- 
idly developing into most delightful 
resorts wherein to study trees and 
flowers and to admire the work of 
man in beautifying the face of 
Nature. Where so many have done 
well, no one will question the pro- 
priety of naming first in this connec- 
tion the late Edward Winslow Lin- 
coln, twenty years at least of whose 
life were wrought into the embellish- 
ment of his native city. His annual 
reports are Worcester classics. 
While Lake Quinsigamond was for- 
merly, and may be again, a re- 
sort for college boat races, it was not 
until recent years that. its beauties 
became patent to Worcester people. 
Now it is surrounded by summer 
cottages and its waters are covered 
with innumerable craft. The scenery 
is delightful, particularly when viewed 
from the outlook of Davis Tower, a 
present to the city by Ex-Mayor 
Edward L. Davis. The development 
of the region is largely owing to the 
enterprse of H. H. Bigelow, who, 
with Hon. E. L. Davis, donated 
Lake Park to the city. Dodge Park, 
presented by Thomas H. Dodge, ts 
Worcester’s most northerly public 
place of recreation and forms a most 
beautiful frontage for the Odd Fel- 
lows’ Home, which, maintained by 
the Massachusetts Grand Lodge of 
its Order, is the happy abode of many 
aged people whose active years are 
in the past. 

Looking down upon Lake Quin- 
sigamond are the immense buildings 
of the new Worcester Insane Hos- 
pital. To follow its angles about 
would necessitate a walk of more 
than a mile. The older hospital, 
opened in 1833, on Summer Street, 
has long been one of the city’s not- 
able features,—bothsad comments on 
a civilization which necessitates them. 

Proportionately more patents are 
granted to Worcester than to any 
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other city in the country; and the 
corresponding thing is true as to the 
extent and variety of her manufac- 
tures. While nearly everything which 
contributes to the needs and com- 
forts of mankind is made here, some 
industries have swollen to immense 
proportions. More than five thou- 
sand names are on the pay roll of the 
Washburn and Moen wire drawing 
mills, a part of the great American 
Steel and Wire Company. Begun 
by Ichabod Washburn, the business 
grew under the care and direction of 
his son-in-law, Philip L. Moen, and 
his nephew, Charles F. Washburn, 
till it has far outstripped any other 
works of the kind in America. All 
available land south of Rural Ceme- 
tery having been covered, a like con- 
dition is rapidly growing at Quinsig- 
amond. 

The Crompton and Knowles Loom 
Works have developed from modest 
beginnings till they too eclipse all 
other plants of a like nature. All 
America comes here for looms, from 
those in which carpets are made to 
the delicate machine for the finest of 
silken fabrics; nor is the Old World 
wanting in the list of customers. 

While Worcester may not boast 
Fifth Avenue palaces, many of her 
business men have built for them- 
selves large and elegant mansions. 
That of the late Jonas G. Clark on 
Elm Street is conspicuous, as is the 
brownstone house of Colonel A. 
George Bullock,nearly opposite. This 
was erected by his distinguished 
father, ex-Governor Alexander H. 
Bullock, who died in 1882. The 
old-fashioned home of Worces- 
ter’s first mayor, I¢x-Governor Levi 
Lincoln, is just north of this. On the 
same street Philip W. Moen has 
erected a fine house; and on the cor- 
ner of Oak, nearly opposite, the 
Worcester Club occupies the stately 
old home of Isaac Davis, in his day 
the leader of Democracy in the city 
if not in the state. On Harvard 
Street, G. Henry Whitcomb has one 
of the most substantial residences in 
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the city, almost facing the capacious 
mansion of Stephen Salisbury; this, 
erected in the first half of the century 
by his father, second of the -name 
in Worcester, was long the note- 
worthy feature of the North End. 
Lincoln Street has many ancient and 
historical homes, recalling names 
fragrant in local lore. In his house 
on this street in 1842, “Honest” John 
Davis entertained Charles Dickens, 
then making his first tour in America 
and collecting materials for his 
“American Notes.” The book-filled 
home of Senator George F. Hoar is 
on Oak Avenue; while that of Joseph 
H. Walker, late representative in 
Congress, is on South Main Street. 
The old Salisbury mansion at Lincoln 
Square is now the home of the Han- 
cock Club. The Exchange Hotel, on 
North Main Street, has local fame as 
the place where Washington break- 
fasted in 1789 and Lafayette was a 
guest in 1825. The oldest house on 
Main Street, if not in the city, is on 
the west side, at the foot of George 
Street; it was owned and occupied 
before 1760 by Nathan Baldwin. 

The high-building craze has struck 
Worcester to some extent, and the 
State Mutual edifice rises to a height 
of one hundred and forty feet, tower- 
ing far above everything in its vicin- 
ity. The structure sets a pattern that 
the rest of the city will be slow to 
follow. There are manyranges of busi- 
ness blocks whose effect is excellent, 
as that including the Bliss, Barnard 
and Sumner, and Burnside buildings, 
near whose centre rises the classic 
front of Mechanics Hall, a perpetual 
tribute to its designer, the late EI- 
bridge Boyden. The Five Cents Sav- 
ings Bank Building is considerel par- 
ticularly beautiful, while towards the 
south one would have to travel far 
to find a finer structure than the 
Knowles Building on the corner of 
Main and Chatham Streets. 

The city is what she is. Away past 
the hundred thousand mark in popu- 
lation, her citizens recognize the fact 
that want and suffering more than 
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keep pace with her growth; but she 
never fails to “lend a hand” where 
and when opportunity offers. The 
end is not yet. In the next century 
coming masters of industry, now in 
their cradles or conning their lessons 
in Worcester schools, will take up 
the burdens now borne:by the leaders 
of to-day, and trades now undevel- 
oped will push this central city even 
nearer Boston in wealth and popula- 
tion. President Mendenhall of the 
Polytechnic mathematically ‘demon- 
strates that thirty years hence more 
than two hundred and fifty thousand 
men and women will call Worcester 
their home. If health, wealth, wis- 
dom and happiness increase in like 
proportions, then may Heaven speed 
the day! That this result may be 
compassed in the most desirable man- 
ner, may three-decked dwellings 
cease from the earth, may men realize 
the possibilities of trolley transit, and 
may they learn to plant their single 
family habitations, surrounded by 
gardens, in every direction from City 
Hall and Harrington Corner till val- 
ley and hill are filled and covered 
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with the houses of Worcester’s me- 
chanics and business men owned by 
their occupants. With such ends 
sought for and within the reach of 
every laborer, no city can be too 
large. 

Worcester is a city of men, made 
so by the character of her industries. 
Women may weave cloths as in Low- 
ell and Fall River, and make shoes as 
in Lynn and Brockton, but only men 
can work in iron and fashion the 
looms which have spread the name of 
the city abroad. Her voting list is 
far ahead of those of other cities very 
near her in population. Equally she 
is a city of women, one where the 
power of the gentler sex is un- 
rivalled; whose Woman's Club ts 
unexcelled in influence in the Com- 
monwealth; whose daughters crowd 
the highest schools and form the 
great majority of our teachers, or, as 
wives, preside over happy homes, the 
true source of energy and industry. 
In fine, she is a city where mind and 
mattercombine to makeas fair a habi- 
tation for man as the sun _ shines 
upon. 
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IN THE 


By Anna B. Patten. 


LM, shrouded night her qmet vigil keeps ; 


A brooding silence hovers oer the place, 


Till, at the dull horizon line, we trace 
A glimpse of golden splendor; now it creeps, 
Wave upon wave, till the full glory sweeps 
Across the eastern arch of azure space, 
As the great sun-god shows his shining face 
And summons each unconscious soul that sleeps. 
He calls them to the conflict of the day,— 
Youth to tts task, and childhood to its toy, 
The burden bearer one more load to take, 
Old age to wait in patience and to pray, 
The maiden to her marriage-morn of joy ;— 
To all he cries: Awake, awake, awake! 


THE PURITAN AND DRESS REFORM. 
By Fred E. Keay. 


F Carlyle’s philosophy is true, 
| “man’s earthly interests are all 

hooked and buttoned together 
and held up by clothes,” and “society 
is founded upon cloth.” One man 
wears ermine and is called a king; an- 
other wears a wig and is known as a 
judge, and so on through the list. 
Whatever the theory, clothes have al- 
ways been a prominent factor in civil- 
ized life, and arbitrary social distinc- 
tions have been, and are to-day, based 
upon that foundation. 

During the reign of Elizabeth 
richness and gaudiness of apparel 
reached their height in England. Men 
and women vied with one another in 
costly and useless decoration of 
dress, and the treasures of the Indies 
and America, brought home by Eng- 
land’s brave navigators, were eagerly 
sought by the noblemen and courtiers 
for their personal adornment. The 
leaders of the Puritan movement 
seized upon this extravagance of 
dress as one of the objects of their 
attack, and with the usual zeal of 
reformers went to the opposite ex- 
treme and prohibited any ornamenta- 
tion whatever, claiming that the ob- 
ject of dress was solely to clothe the 
body, and that to do more than fur- 
nish necessary and proper covering 
was to offend God. 

It was easier for the men to live up 
to this belief than for the women. 
Most of the Puritans were poor, and 
this gorgeous raiment was beyond 
their means, even had they desired it; 


but the women were proficient in the 


making of laces, embroideries and 
other inexpensive but tasteful femi- 
nine adornments. In Puritan days 
the men were truly lords and masters 
and exercised their authority fully and 
relentlessly. They denied to their 
wives and daughters even these mod- 
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est and innocent luxuries, lest they 
should thereby be puffed up with 
pride. 

Several foreigners who visited 
England during the latter part of the 
sixteenth century recorded their im- 
pressions of the country and the peo- 
ple, from which accounts we learn 
much regarding the state of English 
society at that time. One of these 
travellers, Emanuel Van Meteren, 
wrote concerning dress: “The Eng- 
lish dress in elegant, light and costly 
garments, but they are very incon- 
stant and desirous of novelties, 
changing their fashions every year, 
both men and women. When they 
go abroad riding or travelling, they 
don their best clothes, contrary to 
the practice of other nations. Eng- 
land is called the Paradise of married 
women.” 

The reflections of Samuel Kiechel 
in 1585 are these: “The women there 
are charming,and by natureso mighty 
pretty as I have scarcely ever beheld, 
for they do not falsify, paint or bedaub 
themselves, as in Italy and other 
places; but they are somewhat awk- 
ward in their style of dress, for they 
dress in splendid stuffs and many a 
one wears three cloth gowns or petti- 
coats, one over the other.” 

Frederick, Duke of Wurtemberg, 
visited England in 1592. He re- 
ported that “the inhabitants (of Lon- 
don) are magnificently apparelled, 
and are extremely proud and over- 
bearing. The women have much 
more liberty than perhaps in any 
other place; they also know well how 
to make use of it, for they go dressed 
out in exceedingly fine clothes and 
give all their attention to their ruffs 
and stuffs, to such a degree indeed 
that, as I am informed, many a one 
does not hesitate to wear velvet in the 
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streets, which is common with them, 
whilst at home perhaps they have not 
a piece of dry bread.” Stephen Gos- 
son, in 1595, thus described women’s 
dress: 


“These Holland smockes, so white as 
snowe, 
and gorgets brave with drawn-work 
wrought, 
These flaming heads with staring haire, 
these wyers turnde like hornes of ram, 
These painted faces which they weare, 
can any tell from whence they cam? 
These glittering cawles of golden plate, 
wherewith their heads are richlie dect. 
Make them to seeme an angel’s mate 
in judgment of the simple sect. 
These periwigges, ruffes armed with 
pinnes, 
these spangles, chaines, and laces all, 
This cloth of price, all cut in ragges, 
these monstrous bones that compasse 
armes, 
These buttons, pinches, fringes, jagges.” 


In Drayton’s “Moon Calf,” a satire 
upon the fashionable follies of the 
time, we read that it was the custom 
among young women to anoint the 
face with oil, to paint out the natural 
veins, and to paint in artificial veins, 
and to whiten the hair by the use of 
“compounded meal.” ° Referring to 
women’s dress Drayton wrote: 


from all parts twixt either 

n 

Cannot get silk to satisfy her mind, 

Nor Nature’s perfect’st patterns can 
suffice 

The curious draughts for her embroid- 
eries. 

She thinks her honor utterly is lost, 

Except those things do infinitely cost, 

Which she doth wear; nor thinks they can 
her dress, 

Except she have them in most strange 
excess. 

And in her fashion she is likewise thus, 

In everything she must be monstrous. 

Her piccadil above her crown up-bears, 

Her fardingale is set above her ears, 

Which like a broad sail with the wind 
doth swell, 

To drive this fair hulk headlong into Hell. 

After again note, and you then shall see, 

Shorn like a man; and for that she will be 

Like him in all, her congies she will make 

With aq man’s courts’y, and her hat off 
take 

Of the French fashion; and wear by her 


side 
Her sharp stiletto in a riband ty’d.” 


The “new woman” is, after all, only 
the latest representative of an ancient 
type. One custom that excited gen- 
eral hostility was the wearing of long 
trains or tails, as they were called. “A 
supplication from Sir David Lynde- 
say, Knicht to the King’s Grace,” in 
1538, complained that these trains 
gathered filth and in dry weather 
raised “a dust above the skyis,” so 
that “nane may go neir thame at their 
eis, without they cover mouth and 
neis.”’ 

Many monumental modes of dress- 
ing the hair were adopted, and many 
styles of hats, “little copped crowne 
hats,” hats shaped like garlands, 
steeples, barbers’ basins and bowls 
upside down, hats plaited and un- 
plaited, “binded with garish bandes” 
of different colors and of many colors, 
“stuck with Ostriges, Cranes, Par- 
rats, Bittons, Cockes, and Capon’s 
feathers.” Thus another modern 
grievance against woman is found to 
have been charged against her centu- 
ries ago. The objection to feather 
millinery in bygone days was that it 
gave pleasure to’the wearer ; now it is 
urged on the ground that it gives pain 
to the innocent victims. 

Richly painted and perfumed fans 
were carried by the ladies, who wore 
also a profusion of jewelry, sapphire 
bodkins for the hair, ruby girdle 
buckles, diamond, turquoise, ruby and 
emerald rings, diamond pendants in 
the ears, pearl necklaces, lockets, cuff 
buckles, bracelets and other orna- 
ments. They wore daintily perfumed 
gloves during the day, and at night 
chicken-skin gloves to soften the 
hands. They carried in their mouths 
little balls called plumpers, to fill out 
the cheek cavities, and patched their 
faces with black court plaster to add 
to their beauty. Masks were worn on 
the street, whole masks when the wind 
blew and half masks when the weather 
was mild. At one time it was usual 
for women to wear nightdresses in 
the street, which custom was loudly 
condemned. 

The women did not monopolize the 
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Strange fashions, however.  kuffs 
were worn by both sexes, and were 
introduced by a man. They were of 
enormous size, and stiffly starched in 
colors, as red, blue or purple. The 
frequently changing fashion first de- 
creed that men should wear tight 
hose, which name was applied to all 
the outer nether garments. Again 
“trunck hose” came into use, tight 
above the knees and padded enor- 
mously about the hips, giving a man 
much the appearance of an apple 
pierced by a clothespin. In the house 
of Parliament a frame was erected 
above the seats, whereon the wearers 
of these excrescences might sit, as 
they could not use the ordinary seats. 
These great breeches were stuffed 
with hair, rags or such material, and 
were often ornamented with lace or 
needlework. ‘The story was told of 
a gallant who, when he arose to bow 
to the ladies, caught his breeches on 
a nail in the chair, so that the bran 
poured out “as from a mill.” <A thief 
was said to have carried away a vast 
amount of plunder concealed in his 
great breeches. 

These were only a few of the 
extravagances and eccentricities of 
dress which the Puritans felt it their 
duty to reform. In 1585, Philip 
Stubbes, an ardent Puritan, published 
a work entitled “The Anatomie of 
Abuses,” in which he attacked this 
among other society evils. The book 
is in dialogue form. Spudens asks: 
“How is pride of apparell com- 
mitted?” Philopenus answers: “By 
wearyng of apparrell more gorgeous, 
sumpteous and precious then our 
state, calling or condition of life re- 
quireth, whereby we are puffed up 
into pride and inforced to thinke of 
ourselves more then we ought. 

If we would content ourselves with 
such kind of attire as our owne coun- 
trey doth affotd us it were somewhat 
tollerable. But wee are so surprised 
in pride that if it come not from be- 
yonde the seas it is not worth a 
strawe.” 
In 1614 Barnaby Rich, who was not 
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a Puritan, wrote as follows in “The 
Honestie of this Age:” “I would but 
demand what are these puppet mak- 
ing Taylers that are every day in- 
venting of new fashions? and what are 
these they doe call attyre-makers ? the 
first inventers of these monstrous 
periwiggs? and the finders out of 
many other like immodest attyres? 
What are these and all the rest of 
these fashion mongers? If you will 
not acknowledge these to be idole 
makers, yet you cannot deny them 
to be the devil’s enginers, ungodly in- 
struments to decke and ornifie such 
men and women as may well be re- 
puted to be but Idolles. These attyre 
makers that within these forty yeares 
were not knowne by that name, and 
but nowe very lately they kept their 
lowzie commoditie of periwiggs and 
their other monstrous attyres, closed 
in boxes, they might not be seene in 
open show, and these women that cid 
weare them would not buy them but 
in secret. But now they are not 
ashamed to sette them forth uppon 
their stalle, such monstrous May- 
powles of hayre, so proportioned and 
deformed that but within these twen- 
ty or thirtie yeares would have drawne 
the passers by to stand and gaze, and 
to wonder at them.” 

In 1628, William Prynne, a volu- 
minous writer of Puritan literature, 
published a work the title of Which 
read: “The Unlovelinesse of Love- 
locks, or A Summarie Discourse, 
prooving the Wearing and nourish- 
ing of a Locke, or Love-locke, to be 
altogether unseemly and _ unlawfull 
unto Christians. In which are likewise 
some passages collected out of 
Fathers, Councells, and sundry Au- 
thors and Historians, against Face- 
painting, the wearing of supposi- 
titious, Poudred, Frizled, or extraor- 
dinary long Haire, the inordinate 
affectation of corporall beautie, and 
Women’s Mannish, Unnaturall, Im- 
pudent, and unchristian cutting of 
their Haire... The Epidemicall Van- 
ities and Vices of our age.” 

Forty years later Henry Peacham 
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wrote in “The Worth of a Penny:” 
“What money might be saved if we 
were so wise as the Dutch or 
Spaniard, who for these two or three 
hundred years have kept themselves 
to one Fashion! But we, the apes of 
Europe, like Proteus, must change 
our shapes every year, nay, quarter, 
moneth, and week, as well in our 
Doublets, Hose, Cloaks, Hats, 
Bands, Boots, and what not. I see 
no reason Why a Frenchman should 
not imitate our English fashion, as 
well as we his. What, have the 
French more wit than we, in fitting 
cloaths to the Body, or a better in- 
vention or way in. saving money in 
the buying or making of Apparel? 
Surely I think not. I would fain 
know of any of our prime Fashion- 
mongers, what use there is of lac’d 
bands, of six, seven, and eight 
pounds to the band, nay, of forty 
and fifty pounds the band.” 

One would hardly look in the 
newly settled wilderness of New 
England, among the stern Puritan 
colonists who labored and suffered 
there to redeem and cultivate the 
barren soil, for any extravagances of 
dress or toilet; yet we read in “The 
Wonder Working Providences of 
Zion’s Saviour in New England” 
that “pride and excess in apparrel is 
frequent in these daies, when the 
Lord calls his people to humiliation 
and humble acknowledgement of 
his good deliverance;” and _ the 
Great and General Court considered 
it a duty early in the history of the 
Massachusetts colony to legislate 
against this evil. These excesses, al- 
though trivial to modern eyes, ap- 
peared heinous to the early legislat- 
ors. They give an insight into an- 
other phase of Puritan character, at 
least among the gentler sex, which, 
it seems, took pleasure in ribbons, 
laces and other articles of personal 
adornment. Puritan doctrine de- 
manded the crucifixion of the flesh, 
and the leaders, who were all men 
(for in those days women were not 
granted even the privilege of re- 


monstrance), enforced this principle 
unsparingly. One has only to read 
between the lines of the many stat- 
utes enacted by the court to realize 
that these restrictions bore heavily 
upon the feminine portion of the com- 
munity, and especially upon the girls 
and younger women, upon whose 
innocent and trivial vanities the law 
ruthlessly trampled. That public 
sentiment did not altogether approve 
of these measures is evidenced by the 
failure of the acts passed to accom- 
plish their intended purpose. 

The first act of the Massachusetts 
general court relating to dress was 
passed September 3, 1634, and reads 
as follows: “The Court taking into 
consideration the greate, superfluous, 
and unnecessary expences occaconed 
by reason of some newe and imodest 
fashions, as also the weareing of sil- 
ver, golde, and silke laces, girdles, 
hatbands, &c, hath therefore ordered 
that noe person, either man ofr 
woman, shall hereafter make or buy 
any apparell, either wollen, silke, or 
lynnen, with any lace on it, silver, 
golde, silke, or threed, under the 
penalty of forfecture of such cloathes, 
&c. Also that noe person, either 
man or woman, shall make or buy 
any slashed cloathes, other than one 
slashe in each sleeve, and another in 
the backe; also, all cuttworks, im- 
broidered or needle worke capps, 
bandes, or rayles, are forbidden here- 
after to be made & worne, under the 
aforesaid penalty; also all golde or 
silver girdles, hattbands, belts, rufts, 
beaver hatts, are prohibited to be 
bought & worne hereafter under the 
aforesaid penalty.” 

Two years later it was ordered 
“that no person, after one month, 
shall make or sell any bone lace, or 
other lace, to be worne upon any 
garment or linnen upon paine of 5 
shs the yard. for every yard of such 
lace so made or sould, or set on: 
neither shall any taylor set any lace 
upon any garment upon paine of Xs 
for every offence, provided that bind- 
ing or small edging lace may be used 
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upon garments or linnen.” Again, 
in 1639, the court, upon renewed 
complaint of the wearing of lace and 
other like extravagances, decreed 
that no person should buy or sell any 
lace to be worn within the limits of 
the court’s authority, although lace 
might be made for exportation. This 
act also provided that “hereafter no 
garment shalbee made with short 
sleeves, whereby the nakedness of the 
arme may be discovered in the wear- 
ing thereof; & such as have garments 
already made with short sleeves shall 
not hereafter were the same, unless 
they cover their armes to the wrist 
with linnen or otherwise.” Full 
sleeves were regarded with equal 
antipathy by the lawmakers, who 
forbade the wearing of any garment 
having sleeves more than half an ell 
(five-eighths of a yard) in fulness in 
the widest part, and “so proportion- 
ate for biger or smaller persons.” 

Many of the citizens did not ap- 
prove of the action of the court in the 
regulation of dress, thinking it a 
matter which more nearly concerned 
the church, and which the church 
should undertake to reform. The re- 
lations of church and state were then 
very close, the leaders in one being 
also the leaders in the other; but in 
deference to the expressed feeling, the 
court temporarily suspended the acts 
previously passed, recommending to 
the officers and members of all the 
churches that they should proceed 
against all offenders in this regard, 
and keep strict watch over their 
members in the future, lest they 
should fall under temptation, and 
threatening those who should persist 
in their excesses with strict, stern 
justice. 

Notwithstanding these measures, 
the evil was not abated, either among 
men or women. In 1651 the court 
passed another act, in the preamble 
of which it noticed with grief “that 
intollerable excess and bravery hath 
crept in upon us, and especially 
amongst people of mean condition, to 
the dishonour of God, the scandall of 


our profession, the correption of Es- 
tates, and altogether unsuitable to 
our poverty ... yet we cannot but 
declare our utter detestation and dis- 
like that men or women of mean con- 
dition should take upon them the 
garb of Gentlemen, by wearing Gold 
or Silver lace, or Buttons, or Points 
at their knees, or to walk in great 
Boots, or women of the same rank to 
wear Silk or Tiffany hoods or Scarfes, 
which though allowable to persons of 
greater Estates, or more liberal edu- 
cation, yet we cannot but judge it 
intollerable in persons of such like 
condition.” 

This evidences a decided change in 
Puritan sentiment, which a few years 
before objected to these adornments 
in themselves regardless of the 
wealth or position of the wearer. The 
law passed at this time forbade any 
person within the jurisdiction, or any 
relative dependent upon such, whose 
real and personal estates did not ex- 
ceed in value two hundred pounds, to 
wear any gold or silver lace or but- 
tons, or any bone lace exceeding the 
value of two shillings per yard, or silk 
hoods or scarfs, on the penalty of ten 
shillings fine for each offence. As 
it was evidently difficult to appraise 
accurately each person’s property, 
the court adopted the novel method 
of making each man his own assessor, 
by ordering the selectmen of the 
towns “to take notice of Apparel of 
any of the Inhabitants of their sev- 
erall Towns respectively, and whoso- 
ever they shall judge to exceed their 
ranks and abilities in the costliness or 
fashion of their apparel in any re- 
spect, especially in the wearing of 
Ribbonds or great Boots (Leather be- 
ing so scarce a commoditie in this 
Country), Lace, Points, &c, Silk 
Hoods or Scarfes, the Selectmen 
shall have power to assess such per- 
sons so offending in the Country 
Rates at two hundred pounds es- 
tates.” Thus those who desired to 
dress above their station were made 
to pay for the privilege. Magistrates, 
public officers and their families, sol- 
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diers during service, military officers 
or “any other whose education and 
imployment have been above the 
ordinary degree, or whose estate has 
been considerable though now de- 
cayed,”” were exempted from the pro- 
visions of this act. 

The first cloth manufactured in 
New England was made in Rowley, 
Massachusetts. In 1638 the people 
of that town “built a fulling mill and 
caused their little ones to be very dili- 
gent in spinning cotton wooll.” In 
1643 “linnen fustians and dimetees” 
were made in the colony. In 1655 
the colony was suffering from a lack 
of sufficient clothing. To overcome 
this difficulty the court ordered that 
every one not otherwise employed, as 
women, girls and boys, should spin 
linen, cotton or wool. ‘The selectmen 
of the different towns were authorized 
to examine into the capacity of each 
family for such work and apportion 
the share of each. As in many fam- 
ilies some members could spare a 
portion of each day, such persons 
were to be reckoned as half or quarter 
spinners. Each family was required 
by the court to spin for thirty weeks 
in the year three pounds of linen, cot- 
ton or wool per week for each spinner 
assessed and proportionally for frac- 
tional spinners, under penalty of 
twelve pence fine for every pound 
short of that amount. 

In 1662 the court extended the 
provisions of the act of 1651 to chil- 
dren and servants. For the first of- 
fence of dressing beyond their sta- 
tions the penalty was admonition, for 
the second offence twenty shillings 
fine, and for further offences forty 
shillings. Any tailor cutting or mak- 
ing any garment in violation of the 
above-mentioned law was admon- 
ished on first offence, and fined 
double the value of the garment for 
further offences. 

In 1675 the energies of the “Great 


and general court” took a difterent 
direction. the young women of- 
fended the worthy legislators by 
“wearing borders of Hair, and their 
Cutting, Curling, and Immodest lay- 
ing out their Hair,” while the young 
men were guilty of wearing “long 
Hair like Women’s Hair, either their 
own or others Hair made into Pere- 
wigs.” The court declares against 
“this ill custome as offensive to them, 
and divers sober Christians amongst 
us, and therefore do hereby exhort 
and advise all persons to use moder- 
ation in this respect.” The punish- 
ment of such offenders was left to the 
(liscretion of the county courts. At 
the same time the court stated that, 
“notwithstanding the wholesome 
Laws already made for restreining 
excess in Apparell, yet through Cor- 
ruption in many and neglect of due 
Execution of these Laws, the evil of 
Pride in Apparell, both for Costliness 
in the poorer sort, and vain, new, 
strange Fashions, both in poor and 
rich, with naked breasts and Arms, 
or as it were pinnioned, with the ad- 
dition of Superfluous Ribbons both 
in Hair and Apparrel,” continued. 
The general court advised the county 
courts to give strict attention to such 
offenders, citing them before the 
court, admonishing for the first of- 
fence and fining them ten shillings 
each for subsequent offences, and if 
they were unable to pay to inflict such 
punishment as the judgment of the 
court approved. 

The Plymouth court did not pass 


sO many statutes against dress; but. 


that they took notice of such things 
is proven by the fact that in 1638 
Thomas Hallowell was brought into 
court and committed because he 
could give no satisfactory explana- 
tion of his possession of a pair of red 
silk stockings which he afterwards 
confessed were stolen from a store 
window in Boston. 


THE BUTTON ON 


FORTUNE'S CAP. 


By Leigh Gordon Giltner. 


** Happy in that we are not overhappy, 
On fortune’s cap we are not the very button.” 


in his very cradie in fact. It 

must be admitted that in his 
extreme infancy he shared the com- 
mon lot and was red-faced, bald- 
headed and somewhat vague and un- 
certain of feature; but in an incred- 
ibly short time the happy fortune 
which was to attend him through life 
asserted itself, and his mouth and 
chin, which had at first been sketchy 
and indefinite, began to assume form 
and mould; his nose, which had 
earlier resembled a carelessly dis- 
posed dab of dqugh, begun to shape 
itself into an amusing miniature edi- 
tion of the aristocratic Chantry fea- 
ture; and his eyes to acquire the fine 
expression characteristic of the 
Chantry optic... 

He began early to display a ten- 
dency toward the Chantry manner— 
which, it may be said, was the best 
manner possible. Even at the tender- 
est age his behavior was marked 
by “that repose which stamps the 
caste of Vere de Vere.”” He seldom 
cried; and when he did, it was more 
in the fashion of one who feels it 
incumbent upon him to utter a pro- 
test against existing conditions and 
to give force and point to his convic- 
tions than the inane whimpering of 
the average infant. How, indeed, 
could any child, being christened 
with the imposing appellation Regi- 
nald Stanfield Chantry, fail to feel the 
“burden of the honor” and regulate 
his actions accordingly? 

There, too, were his relatives, a 
most irreproachable and imposing 
aggregation, to be “lived up to.” If 
young Stanfield Chantry, with the 
advantage of years of social knowl- 
edge and experience, instead of com- 
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ing direct from the Unknown with 
no experience whatever, had been 
allowed to make deliberate choice as 
to the family he should honor with 
his presence, he could scarcely have 
made a happier selection. 

There was his paternal grand- 
mother, a grand old Druidic priest- 
ess, who had spent her entire exist- 
ence pouring libations on the altar 
of “good form,” a _ stately, white 
haired old lady, the daughter of the 
younger son of an English earl, 
whose family, failing to recognize 
the worth of the Chantry connection, 
and cherishing the conviction that 
Americans as a class were vulgar 
had strenuously opposed her mar- 
riage with Stuyvesant Chantry,—to 
become reconciled later, upon learn- 
ing from English visitors in New 
York the value of a Chantry dinner 
invitation; her daughter, Helen, a 
splendid spinster of thirty-five, with 
all her mother’s stateliness and the 
added advantage of the Chantry pro- 
file; her son, Reginald Chatworth 
Chantry (father of the youthful Stan- 
field), one of the best groomed, best 
natured, best looking and _ best 
dressed mien in the metropolis; and 
his wife, who had been a Cutting and 
who, by virtue of her lineage, be- 
longed to various feminine organiza- 
tions represented by three or more 
imposing capitals, which served to 
make the more clear her title to the 
honor Reginald Chantry had done 
her in endowing her with his name 
and all his worldly goods. These 
latter were not inconsiderable. The 
Chantrys, while not vulgarly rich, 
were sufficiently wealthy to have 
maintained certain traditions from 
generation to generation, and to have 
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acquired the inimitable Chantry man- 
ner, which, though as far as possible 
from ostentation, betrayed an easy 
familiarity with all the subtle refine- 
ments of existence. 

With all these advantages of envi- 
ronment and position, it is scarcely to 
be wondered at that Stanfield Chan- 
try developed into a gentleman in 
the accepted sense of the term; but 
as is rather more remarkable, he 
was a gentleman as well in every 
sense of the word. He was neither a 
snob nor a prig, neither a saint nor a 
roue. He had passed from the hands 
of his tutor at an early age and spent 
four years at Harvard, where he grad- 
uated with honors, though with com- 
paratively little exertion. Indeed, 
he did well, and with apparently 
slight effort, whatever he undertook. 
He ranked well in his classes, though 
he never acquired the reputation of a 
“erind;” he was one of the best all 
round men in the gymnasium, per- 
forming easily feats that it cost the 
other men weeks of labor to acquire; 
he had a fine baritone voice and was 
admirable in amateur theatricals; he 
wrote a clever skit for performance 
by the Hasty Pudding Club and con- 
tributed to the Crimson various 
dainty pastorals (Chantry hated the 
country!), of which he was afterwards 
properly ashamed. In short, he so 
nearly approached the “faultily fault- 
less” that it was remarkable that he 
was not universally detested, instead 
of being one of the best liked men of 
his class. “Chantry’s luck’? became 
proverbial with his fellows, who used 
to grumble good-humoredly that they 
could have forgiven him his good 
looks if he hadn’t been so con- 
foundedly clever. He took their dub- 
bing him “the Paragon” so good 
naturedly that they soon dropped it. 
He did fine things with an uncon- 
sciousness that made them all the 
finer. Without being in the least 
degree priggish, he seemed to be 
governed always. by the code of 
Kipling’s “Brushwood Boy,”—that 
there were “things no decent fellow 


could do, you know;” and to this 
he adhered with a strictness which 
made it equivalent to a_ higher 
creed. 

If he had a fault, it was a tendency 
to flirtation; but “Chantry’s luck” 
held to him even here. In spite of 
his habitually courteous, almost 
tender manner to all womankind, he 
contrived to give his attentions a 
peculiarly impersonal air that was as 
indefinable as~ it was effective and 
which prevented embarrassing com- 
plications. While his friend Carter 
was always waking to the knowledge 
that he was irretrievably committed 
to no less than three equally charm- 
ing young women, Chantry serenely 
went his way, the idol, the knight- 
errant, of a score of ladies, plain and 
fair, old and young, no one of whom, 
however, was able to establish a 
specific claim to him. 

“Oh, you're an artist!’ Carter 
would howl wrathfully, upon receipt 
of some half dozen monogramed 
epistles, in which he was addressed 
with varying degrees of tender pro- 
prietorship, “I’d like to know how 
you manage it, you everlasting fraud! 
It’s that confoundedly impersonal 
manner of yours, which lI’d give 
worlds to acquire. But I will par- 
ticularize—more’s the pity; while you 
are wise enough to deal in general- 
ities,—confound you. 

When at last, however, in his final 
year, Chantry found his Waterloo 
and met his Wellington in the person 
of a woman some ten years his 
senior, an adventuress of the most 
pronounced type, who had succeeded 
in achieving an engagement by a 
process as inexplicable to Chantry as 
to the sympathetic Carter; and when 
Chantry, with his high ideal of honor 
and his literal construction of noblesse 
oblige, was about to allow himself to 
be sacrificed on the hymeneal altar,— 
that Providence which always be- 
friended him came to the rescue and 
caused the elderly siren to elope, at 
the eleventh hour, with fat and florid 
Tommy Smith, while “Chantry’s 
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luck” became more than ever a prov- 
erb with his friends. 

When Chantry finished at college 
and returned to New York, he found 
himself confronted with the necessity 
of choosing a profession. He was 
sufficiently American to wish for 
himself a definite place and occupa- 
tion in the world, and was not con- 
tent to be merely the son of his father. 
The latter had no need of him in his 
own business, which consisted chiefly 
of receiving rentals from his agent, 
and grandmother Chantry’s horror of 
any connection of hers being “in 
trade” effectually prevented his en- 
gaging in any commercial pursuit. 
Two of his classmates, Helm and 
Carter, were to try the experiment of 
roughing it on a ranch in New Mex- 
ico,—and Chantry would have rel- 
ished nothing more than the chance 
of joining them; but his mother’s 
recent trouble with her heart was too 
serious to admit of his leaving her. 
Beresford, his favorite chum, had left 
college the year before and adopted 
as a profession the stage, where he 
was succeeding measurably well; but 
here the thought of grandmother 
Chantry intervened. MHargis, the 
class poet, had gone into active jour- 
nalism; but though Chantry wrote 
fluently and well, he had small apti- 
tude for “vulgar news getting,’’—and 
again there was the dowager, who 
strongly disapproved of modern 
newspaper methods. Van Vost, the 
scion of a family as old as his own, 
had gone into the law; _ but 
Chantry had no taste for dry legal 
technicalities. He was too sensitive 
to suffering in all its forms to try 
medicine; and so it came about that 
he drifted into, rather than chose, 
the profession of literature. 

He had taste and talent certainly, 
an accurate sense of literary values, a 
knack of happy phrasing, and a cer- 
tain capacity for threshing old straw 
and winnowing the golden grain 
from the chaff. During the first few 
months of his sojourn at home he had 
accepted by various minor periodicals 
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some very creditable bits of verse, 
but at this he felt no elation. When, 
however, two really strong sonnets 
were taken by one of the leading 
periodicals of the metropolis and he 
received a highly flattering personal 
letter from its editor, a man whose 
judgment in literary matters was un- 
questioned, he began to feel his call- 
ing and election to the profession of 
letters. 

He published his first book, a 
dainty volume verse titled 
“Hearts and Forest Leaves,’ a little 
more than a year after his graduation. 
He chose an excellent publisher to 
bring it out; the binding was a tri- 
umph of the publisher’s art; Hargis 
(who was fast becoming a power in 
journalism) did his best for it; the 
Chantry name had its effect in certain 
quarters; and on the whole, the little 
volume, which at least had the merit 
of being in perfect taste, was a suc- 
cess, and gave Chantry the reputation 
of a littérateur in the smart set. His 
father had promptly put him up at 
his club; Beresford got him into the 
“Lotos” and “The Players;” and 
Hargis stood sponsor for him at an 
authors’ club, where he met famous 
writers who treated him with a defer- 
ence which he hardly felt he merited. 

He found that the dowager, his 
grandmother, had obligingly selected 
for his consideration several young 
women, each as nearly worthy of the 
Chantry interest as any mere mortal 
could be; and he noted that she had 
graciously allowed him considerable 
liberty of choice, in that there were 
no less than eight of these maidens, 
all warranted eligible; and be it said 
to the dowager’s credit, she had dis- 
played admirable taste in their selec- 
tion, for they were all young, pretty 
and attractive and, without exception, 
rich. 

This being the case, it is hardly to 
be wondered at that Chantry fell in 
with his grandmother’s wishes with 
praiseworthy alacrity. He found the 
eligibles wonderfully alike. They had 
all been properly trained and “fin- 
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ished” and carefully conventionalized 
into the same mould. Their opinions 
on given subjects were startlingly 
similar, and an expression ventured 
by any one of them would hardly 
have done violence to the convictions 
of the others. With one exception! 
It was her unlikeness to the rest that 
first interested Chantry in Dorothy 
Channing. She, too, was for the 
most part conventional; but she was 
also “unexpected,” as Hargis put it, 
—and it was this very unexpected- 
ness which gave her her charm. She 
tried hard to conform to the accepted 
type; but she occasionally broke 
through the crust of conventionality 
in a manner that rather amused 
Chantry, though he might possibly 
have found these trifling lapses less 
amusing in a feminine connection of 
his own. 

In spite of, or perhaps because of 
this, Dorothy interested him; and he 
began to single her out from the 
others. He followed her to Lenox in 
the summer, and distinguished her 
with attentions which would have 
meant much in another man, but 
which Dorothy felt with a vague im- 
patience were somehow singularly 
impersonal. Chantry’s heart had 
never been touched in the slightest 
degree ; indeed, he had a secret con- 
viction that love was merely a part of 
the stock in trade of the poet and 
novelist (he had used it himself 
effectively in his verse), and he would 
have regarded any very ardent ex- 
pression of emotion as rather vulgar. 
He seldom considered his heart at all, 
except when its action troubled him, 
as it sometimes did, and his family 
physician, who feared inherited ten- 
dencies, prescribed digitalis and coun- 
selled him to moderation in golf and 
dancing. 

It never occurred to Chantry that 
his feeling for Dorothy Channing 
was in any degree inadequate; and 
when in the late autumn his grand- 
mother began to hint the expediency 
of such a course, he, with his usual 
willingness to oblige, determined to 
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speak to Miss Channing at once. It 
goes without saying that he spoke 
gracefully and well; but when he had 
concluded, though he was wholly un- 
aware of any deficiency in his feeling 
or expression, his quick perception 
told him there was something amiss. 
Dorothy, who was standing when he 
began to address her (she had an odd 
little habit of moving about during 
conversation), had remained per- 
fectly silent, with her eyes downcast 
and a dark flush in her cheek. Chan- 
try’s sensitiveness to shades of man- 
ner let him see that this was no mere 
display of coquetry or coyness; and 
he could have sworn that there was a 
shade of—was it vexation, pain or 
disappointment—upon her face. He 
was puzzled—wholly at a loss; but 
he did the wisest possible thing under 
the circumstances: he moved a trifle 
nearer and took again the hand she 
had withdrawn from his. 

“Dorothy,” he murmured (Beres- 
ford always insisted that Chantry’s 
voice would have been invaluable to 
an actor—it was so susceptible to 
shading, and certain of its tones were 
so like a caress), “Dorothy, my dar- 
ling!” then he drew her, half resist- 
ing, half vielding, to his breast and 
pressed a kiss upon her cheek with a 
gracewhich Beresford, who confessed 
himself an awkward lover, would have 
given much to have achieved in his 
stage work. 

To Chantry’s utter amazement, 
Dorothy, after a passive moment, sud- 
denly threw her arms about his neck, 
drew his face down to hers and kissed 
him twice—thrice—with a fervor and 
intensity that startled him; then 
fled out of the room. It cannot be 
said that he was wholly pleased at 
this display of tenderness. It came 
to him with a shock of cold surprise 
—of repulsion almost. It struck him 
as rather extreme—‘so very pro- 
nounced, you know,” he told himself 
as he descended the steps. He would 
have preferred her to have taken the 
matter less dramatically; to have 
received his caress more calmly and, 
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after the first few minutes,—which 
Carter’s confidences had assured him 
were to be given up to raptures, of a 
very mild nature certainly in Chan- 
try’s case,—to have quietly discussed 
with him the preferability of the 
Mediterranean or the Nile for the 
honeymoon. By the time he reached 
home, however, he had recovered 
from his first surprise and had set 
down the little exhibition of emotion 
to Dorothy’s volatile temperament 
and general unexpectedness; though 
he was conscious of a secret wish that 
she would be less demonstrative in 
future. 

She did not disappoint him. When 
they next met, she was all that he 
could have asked. Her manner, he 
told himself, was perfect. She took 
his kiss quite calmly and naturally, 
and quietly let him hold her hand in 
his while they talked in the most 
matter-of-fact fashion of the details 
of the wedding, which was to follow 
close upon the announcement which 
the society papers were shortly to be 
authorized to make. 

The caressing tone in his beautiful 
voice was wholly dominant, and he 
did not fail to infuse into his simplest 
utterances a subtle tenderness. Once 
he lifted her hand to his lips—an ac- 
tion which in the average man would 
probably have been awkward and 
ludicrous ; and once, tenderly, almost 
reverently, he touched her brow with 
his lips. He kissed her again twice, 
with more of grace than warmth, when 
he was leaving; and then as he stood 
for a moment holding her hands in 
his, he saw, or fancied he saw, that 
subtle shade of discontent again 
cross her face. 

“Dorothy,” he’ said, “I won- 
der—I am such a novice in these 
matters—if I have been able to ex- 
press to you adequately all that I feel, 
all that your love means and all that 
you are to me!” 

She stood looking at him for an 
instant with an expression which he 
could not fathom; then, ““You have 
expressed—too much,” she said. 
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Then she gave an odd little laugh, 
and he, not understanding in the 
least, kissed her again and went 
away. 

In the three months that elapsed 
before their marriage, Chantry 
proved himself an ideal lover in the 
matter of outward forms and ob- 
servances. He lavished graceful at- 
tentions upon Dorothy, and was 
quite properly devoted; though in the 
rush and whirl of the season they 
really found little opportunity for a 
closer or more intimate knowledge 
of each other, and were upon their 
wedding day practically the veriest 
strangers. 

They went immediately upon a 
protracted cruise in Chantry’s yacht, 
accompanied by a number of friends, 
whose presence kept them almost as 
effectually remote from each other 
as before; and when they again re- 
turned to New York, Dorothy found 
herself caught in the fashionable 
maelstrom; while Chantry in the in- 
tervals of social engagements tried 
his hand at prose work. 

If any of Dorothy’s friends had had 
leisure to study her, they would have 
discovered that she was oddly 
changed. There was an air of almost 
feverish gayety about her; her man- 
ner seemed at times strained and un- 
natural; and her face in_ repose 
showed thin and worn—almost hag- 
gard. No one—Chantry least of all, 
seemed to notice this,—except Beres- 
ford, her own and her husband’s 
friend. Beresford had a ready insight 
and a sympathetic understanding al- 
most feminine; and one night he said 
to Carter, who had lately returned to 
New York and who had been calling 
with him upon the Chantrys: 

“I suppose, Carter, the world 
would call that a most suitable and 
happy match; and yet I can’t think 
of anything more unfortunate!” Car- 
ter stared at him in surprise. “Don't 
you see that she’s pouring her heart 
out upon a stone, that he’s starving 
her soul, though I don’t think he has 
any idea of it. Can you look into 
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those great, wistful, hungry eyes of 
hers and not see that she loves him 
desperately—and he doesn’t care, or 
even know? It’s partly a difference 
in temperament, | suppose, and partly 
because he married her on a basis of 
friendship and liking rather than 
love; but I'll tell you, Carter, it’s a 
tragedy!” 

And Beresford was not far wrong. 
Chantry was, to all seeming, an 
ideal husband, as he had been an 
ideal lover; but as Beresford had 
said, he felt for his wife nothing more 
than a warm liking and appreciation. 
He took a certain pride in her beauty 
and her social grace and charm; but 
her touch had no power to quicken his 
pulses by a single beat. And Doro- 
thy, with her intense, clinging nature, 
loved her husband with a fervor 
which he did not for a moment sus- 
pect. A woman’s perceptions, al- 
ways keen, are wonderfully quickened 
by love; and Dorothy knew at the 
moment he asked for her hand, in 
fluent, well chosen and entirely ade- 
quate words, that he did not care for 
her in the slightest degree; but she 
had nevertheless married him, hoping 
later to win his heart. She was one 
of those women to whom love is a 
necessity, and her unrequited affec- 
tion, turned back upon itself, was 
eating her heart out. She could bet- 
ter have borne blows from a husband 
who gave her occasional evidences of 
love like her own than the careful 
courtesy and punctilious devotion 
Chantry always showed her. She 
tried in a hundred ways to pique his 
interest, but always with a sickening 
sense of failure. She flirted, experi- 
mentally, with Ralph Bereker, but 
Chantry did not notice in the least. 
She was indeed starving, heart hun- 
gered, for the love for the lack of 
which not all Chantry’s exquisite 
courtesy could atone. Beresford 
watched her with growing uneasiness 
and increasing wonder at Chantry’s 
evident unconsciousness. A fear be- 
gan to haunt Beresford, which he 
strove steadily to dismiss, as disloyal 
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to this woman who was his friend’s 
wife and for whom he felt a sincere 
regard. 

The season was drawing rapidly to 
its close, when one evening Carter, 
lounging at the window of his club, 
was joined by Chantry, whose face 
wore an expression of uplift—a cer- 
tain rapturous and high exaltation 
that Carter had never seen upon it 
before. 

“Carter,” he began unceremoni- 
ously, “I want to talk to you. I've 
something to tell you that will seem 
awfully funny to you, old chap; but it 
means a great deal to me. Come 
over here and let metell you all about 
it. I hardly know how to begin,” he 
went on when they were seated; “but 
I’ve had a—a—an awakening, | sup- 
pose you might call it. Carter, I real- 
ize to-night for the first time in my 
life what it means to love a woman. 
Old man, I’m in love with my wife!” 
Carter looked his amazement. 
“Somehow,” Chantry went on rap- 
idly, “I don’t know why, at first I 
only felt a sort of bon camaraderie—a 
feeling of friendly liking, that seemed 
to me all sufficient. But of late there 
has been growing a new feeling in 
my heart; there’s been a wistful ex- 
pression about Dolly’s face that has 
strangely appealed to me; I’ve been 
wonderfully drawn to her lately, and 
a deep and pervading tenderness for 
her has sprung up within me. It 
came over me with a rush this after- 
noon. A lot of people had been hav- 
ing tea with Dolly, and had gone, 
and Dolly and I were alone in the 
twilight. I was lounging in a low 
chair before the fire, and she was 
singing some pitiful little ballad full 
of tears and heartbreak, with a sort 
of sobbing minor accompaniment 
that touched me strangely. Suddenly 
a flood of tenderness—such as I’ve 
imagined and described in my verse, 
but never felt—swept over me. I 
went to her and took her in my arms. 
Her lips were quiveringand herlashes 
wet, and as I kissed her trembling 
mouth, I felt, for the first time in my 
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woman’s touch. Dorothy slipped 
away from me after a moment; I 
wonder if she understood! Ah, it will 
be so sweet to make her understand, 
Carter! But I had to dress and rush 
down town to meet some fellows 
who are dining here with me to-night, 
—there’s Metcalfe now! I wanted to 
tell you, Carter; I knew you’d under- 
stand and be glad for me.” 

Carter gripped his friend’s hand 
warmly. “ I am glad, dear old boy,” 
he said affectionately, “more glad 
than you can know;” and Carter went 
down to his cab with a wonderfully 
lightened heart,—for Beresford’s 
words of a few months previous had 
haunted and depressed him strangely. 


A little more than an hour later, 
Carter, having dined leisurely and 
well, was sitting over his fire in a 
state of luxurious indecision as to 
whether he should go out that even- 
ing or remain at home with the solace 
of pipe, decanter and a book that in- 
terested him, when Beresford burst 
unannounced into the room. 

“You must come with me, Carter,” 
he panted breathlessly. ‘Get into 
your coat and come at once.” 

Carter got to his feet mechanically 
and instinctively extended his hand 
to ring for his man; but Beresford 
stopped him. 

“It’s Chantry,” he said hurriedly. 
“T want you to.help me find him and 
tell him. My God, Carter, it’s terri- 
ble! Dorothy—” 

He fell into a chair and covered his 
face. Carter’s lips had gone white. 
He caught Beresford’s arm and 
shook him—almost roughly. 

“What is it—what has happened, 
Beresford? Can’t you tell me?” 

Control of his emotions is habitual 
with the actor; and in an instant 
Beresford had pulled himself to- 
gether, though his hands still shook 
and his voice had a husky, unfamiliar 
sound. 

“Mrs. Chantry,” he said, “left the 
city an hour ago with Dick Mor- 
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daunt of the Frohmer Stock—the 
hero of half a dozen ugly scandals and 
the we.st blackguard that ever dis- 
graced the stage! I've been half 
afraid of this. I can’t imagine where 
she met the scoundrel; but I’ve seen 
her with him twice on the avenue 
and once in her carriage in the park. 
I ought to have spoken to her—to 
have warned her; but I didn’t realize 
—I couldn’t quite believe—” His 
voice broke a little and he turned 
abruptly away for an instant, then, 
“Don’t linger, Carter,” he said. 
“We've no time to lose. It isn’t gen- 
erally known as yet; but in an hour 
the whole city will be agog. We 
must look up Chantry and tell him 
before he learns the truth from his 
servants or some idiot at the club. 
Hurry, Carter! There’s no time for 
delay.” 

Carter stood irresolute for a mo- 
ment. “I can’t do it, Val,” he burst 
out at length. “I simply can’t face 
Chantry with a story like that! Why, 
Beresford, scarcely more than an 
hour ago he was telling me that he 
had just come to a realization of how 
he loved her and how happy he 
was in the knowledge; and, good 
Heavens, man, there’s no use to 
talk about it! I simply can’t.” 

Beresford drew on his gloves. 
“You don’t suppose I revel in the 
prospect, Carter?” he said. “But 
it’s got to be done—and at once. 
It’s better he should learn the truth 
from a friend than from some bab- 
bling fool at the opera or the club. 
If you won’t come with me, ['ll go 
alone.” 

Carter poured out a glass of brandy 
from the decanter on the table and 
drank it at a gulp. “I'll come,” he 
said quietlv. 

When they drove up to the steps 
of the club where Carter had leit 
Chantry, they at once became aware 
that some unwonted excitement had 
broken the accustomed calm of that 
aristocratic institution. Waiters and 
messengers were hurrying hither and 
thither, and groups of excited men 
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were talking in awed undertones in 
the rooms and corridors. The steward 
of the club, visibly shaken, stopped 
them as they were hurrying down the 
hall, fearful lest the thing they were 
trying to prevent had happened. 

“Well, Jennings?” Carter spoke a 
trifle impatiently in his preoccupa- 
tion. 

“It’s Mr. Chantry, sir,” began the 
functionary, in an awed half-whisper. 
“It happened soon after you left, sir. 
He and some other gents was dining 
in the grill-room, when suddenly Mr. 
Chantry complained that the room 
felt close, and half rose out of his 
chair. The next minute he fell back 
heavy like, and Dr. Beauchamp says 
he must have died immediate; for he 
never moved afterwards.” 

“Where is he?” demanded his au- 
ditors in a breath. 

“In here, sir; and secure in his 
knowledge of their intimacy with 
Chantry, he ushered them, past a 
group of men with white, shocked 
faces, who stood near a closed door, 
into the room where Chantry lay and 
whence all but the physicians and at- 
tendants had been excluded. Chan- 
try's people had been sent for, but 
had not arrived. Dr. Beauchamp, 
who was bending over the body, 
looked up as they entered. 

“Ah, gentlemen,” he said, “a very 
sad thing—very sudden—yet not 
wholly unexpected to me. I have 
long known that he inherited his 
mother’s weak heart, and this was 
liable to have happened at any time— 
ten years hence as likely as now. A 
fine young fellow, Chantry! It will 
be a sad blow to his people.” 


The two men, with a curious ad- 
mixture of feelings, looked down at 
the uncovered face of the friend each 
had loved and admired more than any 
other man he had known. The coun- 
tenance had not begun to stiffen into 
the awful rigidity of death; the eyes 
were closed quite naturally; the face 
still wore the high, sweet, exalted ex- 
pression Carter had last seen upon 
it; and the lips were touched with a 
faint semblance of the old familiar 
smile. 

Carter turned abruptly to the phy- 
sician. ‘When did this happen, doc- 
tor?” 

The physician looked at his watch. 
“Fully twenty minutes ago, I should 
Say.” 

“And there was no unusual excite- 
ment—no sudden shock or surprise?” 

“None whatever. Metcalfe tells me 
he never saw Chantry in better spir- 
its. He fairly scintillated, they all 
said. He had just been telling an 
amusing story—you know what a 
clever raconteur he was—when he 
suddenly rose, complaining that the 
room was close. Ihe next instant 
he fell back in his chair, and a mo- 
ment later was dead. I was in the 
reading-room; but it was all over 
when | reached him. He must have 
died quite painlessly, for the features 
are not distorted in the least.” 

The eyes of the two men met above 
the smiling face of their dead friend. 
Then Carter bent and gently took in 
his one of the helpless hands. 

“Thank God, Beresford,” he whis- 
pered. “The dear old fellow’s luck 
stayed by him to the last! He died 
without knowing.” 


if 


THE JUDGMENT OF DAVID. 
By Elizabeth McCracken. 


ILDA!” 
Hilda was sitting on the rug 
before the fire, holding the 
Settlement kitten in her lap and star- 
ing intently and absently at the vari- 
ecated driftwood flame. The resident 
kindergartner, who had called her 
name as she came down the hall, 
paused for a moment in the doorway 
and smiled. Hilda’s habit of revery 
was in such apparent contradiction to 
her other habits of almost prosaic 
common sense. 

“Hilda!” she repeated, as she came 
slowly into the room. Hilda started, 
and quickly turned her head. 

“Oh, it’s you, Anna! Is _ kinder- 
garten over? Are the children gone? 
Come here on the rug.” 

The kindergartner shook her head. 
“‘No; I have four calls to make before 
luncheon. First, I must tell Harry’s 
mother that Harry must not bring raw 
egegs—nor any other kind—to kinder- 
garten. Then I must take some 
clothes to Minnie’s mother, for 
Minnie—she is the new pupil, you 
know; and then I must run up to see 
Mrs. Maguire’s ney carpet; and then 
I must take ‘T Newcomes’ to 
Rachael. I just stopped in to tell you, 
dear, that Mrs. Polinski died last 
night. You will be sorry, I know— 
you are so interested in the Polinskis 
and have done so much for them, and 
none of the rest of us know them even 
as much as you do.” 

“Oh, Anna!” exclaimed Hilda. 
She dropped the kitten and went over 
to the kindergartner, with genuine 
distress in her face. ‘How hard for 
Leah and David! And David dislikes 
us,—or me; he doesn’t know any one 
else here—so much, and seems so 
suspicious of us, or of me, al- 
though he includes us all, I’m sure. 
He never will come here; and really, 
I don’t think /’m so objectionable, do 
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you? I think he just doesn’t like Set- 
tlements. I’ve tried so hard to help 
him, and he won’t let me do a thing 
for him!” Hilda’s tone was both per- 
suasive and defensive; and the kin- 
dergartner hastened to reassure her. 

“Of course you have; and no one 
needs to be told that you are not ob- 
jectionable. Really, dear, you are 
foolish about David; for such a sensi- 
ble person, you are absurd. Don’t 
bother about him, at least,” she hast- 
ily added, ‘“‘not ordinarily. I suppose 
you will go over now—to-day, some 
time?” 

“Yes,” replied Hilda gently, “for 
Leah’s sake. David will be more un- 
friendly than usual, I suppose; but 
Leah likes me, and I know how she 
feels. You see, my mother is dead.” 

The kindergartner kissed her, then 
hurried away to make her four calls. 
Hilda went to the window and stood 
silently gazing upon the busy, noisy 
street. The tenement in which the 
Polinski family lived was almost di- 
rectly oposite the College Settlement 
House; and she involuntarily glanced 
toward the unsightly building, with 
its four lines of windows, its four 


' homes. From a window of the first 


line, a woman, a Russian Jewess, 
leaned, haggling in broken German 
with an itinerant fishmonger. From 
one of the second, two litle Irish girls 
gesticulated and shouted to an Italian 
who came stolidly up the street with 
a hand organ and a monkey. In one 
of the fourth, an old man crouched, 
asleep, his head on the window ledge. 
Hilda’s glance rested on him for an 
instant, then on the third line of win- 
dows. The Polinski family lived 
on the third floor. The windows 
and the blinds were closed. The 
girl turned away, with a wistful little 
sigh. 

“T wonder why I never have heen 
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able to do anything with David,” she 
thought, “I have tried.” 

It was indeed true that Hilda had 
tried. She was a valuable resident of 
the College Settlement, and the ac- 
knowledged leader of the boys. She 
was young and resolute and clever; 
and the boys, with few exceptions, de- 
lighted in her. They gravely,and with 
due parliamentary precision, made 
her honorary member of their asso- 
ciations, which ranged from a football 
club to a class in political economy. 
When she chanced to attend one of 
their club meetings, she was intro- 
duced with dignity by the chairman 
as “our distinguished guest, our hon- 
orary member.” Upon all occasions 
the boys welcomed her, and Hilda 
was very happy in their admiration 
and friendship, and perhaps, had it 
not been for David, would have been 
too proud of her influence over them. 

David was a Polish Jew of fifteen, 
who had not only resisted Hilda’s 
overtures and curtly refused her fre- 
quent invitations to the Settlement, 
but had treated her, when she called 
to see his mother and twelve year old 
sister Leah, with open unfriendliness. 
Hilda had not ceased her calls. With 
characteristic determination, she had 
multiplied them. To Mrs. Polinski, 
who was a helpless invalid, she had 
presented many flowers and many 
comforts ; to Leah, a number of child- 
ish trifles. She had once offered 
David some old magazines; but the 
boy had proudly refused them. “Can 
see dem w’en dey are new,” he had 
said, to Hilda’s bewilderment. 

She had mentioned the circum- 
stance to the other members of the 
Settlement family, and had found 
them sympathetic, but as perplexed 
as herself. “I try so hard, so hard, to 
help him; and he won't understand, 
and let me,” Hilda frequently said. 

Her advances to David had been 
many and various, and the boy had 
steadily ignored or refused to receive 
them. A pair of skates, not new, but 
in good condition, which she had 
asked Leah to give to David for her, 


were found the next morning on the 
Settlement House steps. Had the 
boy been one of her brother’s asso- 
ciates, Hilda would have offered no 
second gift; but David, she argued, 
was different, and she promptly and 
vainly sent a knife, and followed it 
with a book and a curious inkstand, 
which were as promptly returned. 
She went to the length of confiding in 
her young brother, and asked his ad- 
vice regarding the selection of gifts. 

“He doesn’t want you to give him 
anything,” her brother had bluntly 
said. ‘“Can’t you see that?” 

“Yes,” Hilda had replied, “I can; 
but I want him to want me to. [ 
want to help him, don’t you see?” 

“Well,” said the young brother, “I 
don’t know him, but I’d advise you to 
leave him alone;” then seeing that 
Hilda looked hurt, he added: “There 
are lots of other boys to ‘help’; you 
don’t have to waste your sweetness 
on the desert air.” The emphasis on 
the pronoun was soothing, but Hilda’s 
problem was unsolved. 

“But he doesn’t like me to do 
things for his mother and _ sister 
either!”’ she said to herself, but not to 
her brother. 

She had taken the kindergartner’s 
advice, and for a time had not called 
upon Mrs. Polinski and Leah, not- 
withstanding Mrs. Polinski’s illness. 
She had not realized that the illness 
was so serious, that the woman would 
so soon die. 

“I will get some flowers, and go 
this afternoon,” she thought as she 
went down to luncheon. 

With the flowers in her hand, and 
a pitying light in her keen eyes, she 
went up the dark, musty stairs, and 
knocked softly on the door of the 
Polinski family’s kitchen. After a 
moment, a boy opened the door. He 
was small for his age. His face de- 
noted both the Polish emigrant, yet 
unused to the wide freedom of 
America, and the defiantly proud 
Hebrew,—proud of the ancient prom- 
ise to his race, proud of the expected 
fulfilment, too proud to be crushed 
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by the strange present, the strange 


history of the chosen people. The 
boy looked at Hilda, with eyes 
keener than her own,—and Hilda 
hesitated. 


“May I see Leah, David?” she said. 
“Il am so sorry for both of you!” 

David frowned; but Hilda’s man- 
ner was instinctively commanding, 
and the boy held the door open for 
her. Leah sat beside the kitchen 
table, her dark hair in disorder, her 
face pale, and her beautifully soft 
eves heavy with tears and nervous 
fatigue. Hilda silently took her 
hand and gave her the flowers that 
she had brought. Leah put the flow- 
ers carefully in a glass of water. 
Hilda, at a loss for words, watched 
her. She had meant to speak com- 
forting words to Leah, but David 
embarrassed her and made her forget 
them. He stood, with his penetrat- 
ing eyes fixed mockingly upon the 
girl’s face, in which perplexity was 
more apparent than pity. 

“Is there anything I can do to help 
you?” she at length said. “Anything 
you need, any—money, or—any- 
thing?” She was genuinely anxious 
to help, and her voice was very kind. 
The children had a father, whose 
labor was not remunerative, and she 
knew that they were very poor. 

Leah raised her eyes, and began to 
reply. She was somewhat in awe of 
Hilda; but she appreciated, as her 
brother did not, the girl’s motive. 
“T’ank you,” she began; but David 
interrupted with angry haste. 

“No,—we want not’ing from you, 
but dat you go, and not come! We 
want not your—charatie, your—peetie! 
W’y do you come? Do we—ask? 
We want not your—/elp! You have 
come; we deed not ask! 
ees dead! W’at can you help? S’e ees 
dead! We have soon de—buri-al. 
You can go!” 

“David!” cried Leah: but David's 
eyes were fastened upon Hilda’s 
astonished face. He shook his head 
and concluded as vehemently as his 
halting English permitted, “We want 


Our mot’er 
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not your—charatie, your—money, 
your—/fectie! You can 

For a moment Hilda’s dignity was 
hurt, and her cheeks burned. She 
remembered her brother’s advice. 
Then, in a flash, she saw how deeply, 
and with what unconscious but per- 


sistent cruelty, she had wounded 
David. She saw how thoughtlessly 
she had pressed her well meant 


philanthropy upon him; how far she 
had been always from realizing that 
the boy was as sensitive, as human, 
as herself, with needs, desires, im- 
pulses and thoughts, no more rudely 
to be touched than her own. Won- 
dering at her obtuseness, she looked 
at David with sudden understanding 
and contrition. Then she went from 
the kitchen, down the dim stairs, to 
the street. 

More than a week later, the kinder- 
gartner again found her, with the kit- 
ten, on the rug before the fire. “I’ve 
just met Leah Polinski,” she said. 
“She looks so tired and sorrowful. 
You haven’t been over there lately, 
have you?” 

“No,” said Hilda, “I haven’t.”” She 
had not yet told the other members 
of the family about her unhappy 
visit. She feared that they might not 
understand, that they might be too 
indignant with David. “I suppose 
Leah is grieving for her mother,” she 
sadly continued. “I know how she 
feels.”’ She was not very responsive 
to the kindergartner’s account of her 
newest pupil; and the kindergartner 
left her. 

“IT don’t suppose David would hurt 
me; and Leah must be lonely. I will 
go and see the poor child.”’ 

David had been a little appre- 
hensive after his fiery outburst, and 
Leah had added her reproaches to his 
discomfort. He answered Hilda’s 
knock, and pointed indifferently to 
the sofa when she asked for Leah, 
then turned away in silence. Hilda 
took the little girl’s hand and gently 
stroked her forehead. She was rarely 
so demonstrative. 

“Are you ill, Leah?” she asked. 
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“No,” said the child. “I am—l 
know not | am—I want again 
my mot’er.”’ 

Hilda’s eyes filled with tears. She 
knew that David was watching, and 
she remembered that she had not be- 
fore caressed Leah; but she put her 
arms around the child and whispered: 
“IT know; my mother died when I was 
a little girl!” 

David heard; and had Hilda seen, 
she would have wondered why his 
sharp eyes softened. To her relief, he 
went quietly into the next room. 
Hilda’s embarrassment almost van- 
ished. She held Leah in her arms 
and talked to her in a low voice. She 
did not say quite the comforting 
words she had formerly meant to say; 
but Leah forgot her former awe and 
nestled to her and talked as a little 
sister might have done. They forgot 
David; but the boy saw and heard. 
When Hilda came down, he was 
standing at the street door. 

“Good by, David,” she began. 

“Eet gets dark,” said the boy. “I 
weel go weet you.”’ 

He lingered on the Settlement 
House steps, while the amazed Hilda 
searched for her latch key. 


“I weesh to speak weet you,” he 
said very seriously, when the door 
was opened. 

“I didn’t mean to be horrid!” Hilda 
began appealingly, forgetting so 
much, and looking for the moment 
like a penitent little girl. The boy’s 
face brightened. 

“Ah, dat ees wat I weesh to say. 
I see now, eet ees dat you—like us; 
not dat you—as so many— weesh to 
‘help de poor.’” He shrugged his 
shoulders. Hilda waited, and the boy 
continued, struggling for English 
words. “We are poor; but we—want 
not ‘help’; we want not peetie!” 

“TI see,” said Hilda very gently. “I 
didn’t quite understand how you felt 
about it; but I did not mean to be un- 
kind.” 

“No,” agreed the boy earnestly, 
“and you weel—forgeeve me, dat I 
teenk you a one who ‘help de poor?’ ” 

Hilda did not smile. She took 
David’s outstretched hand, and 
warmly pressed it. “I was a lit- 
tle like one,” she said, “but I did 
like you, even when I didn’t under- 
stand.” 

“Ah,” said David with grave con- 
tent, “dat ees wat I now see!” 


BY FAITH. 
By Frank Walcott Hutt. 


IDWAY upon a sheer cliff’s frowning face, 
Now shaken in a tempest’s buffeting, 
Now in the shadow of an eagle's wing, 
A climber gropes to find a surer place. 
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HE presentation of Longfellow’s 
“Giles Corey” in Boston in Jan- 
uary, by the young people of 

the Old South Historical Society, 
is a matter of much more than 
local interest. It is a welcome 
new sign of the attraction and 
invitation of our American history 
to the dramatic instinct and inter- 
est of our people. To the great 
dramatists of every period, history— 
history in general, but particularly 
the history of their own countries—- 
has offered signal beckoning and 
scope. The proportion of Shake- 
speare’s entire work which is devoted 
to history is large indeed. Probably 
quite as many people in the English 
world have got their notions of Eng- 
lish history and, as touching impor- 
tant periods, of Roman history as 
well, from Shakespeare as from the 
recognized and more regular text- 
books. They have not been alto- 
gether unfortunate in getting their 
historical notions from such a source; 
for the great poet, however loftily 
reckless about small details, seldom 
fails to penetrate to the true spirit and 
purpose of a period or of a man. 
Shakespeare illuminated English his- 
tory for three centuries and more, 
from the time of Magna Charta down 
to a time which had been touched bv 
the lives of men who _ saw his 
“Henry VIII;” and probably no plays 
which came from his pen or from 
others in his time stirred the London 
piaygoers more deeply than those 
which touched events whose bearing 
upon their own lives and_ politics 
they felt so really and constantly. 
Many of the great tragedies, like 
“Lear” and “Macbeth,” which we 
are not in the habit of num- 
586 


bering among the historical plays, 
had still the background and atmos- 
phere of history which gave them 
similar effect. 

There are places in the Old World 
where from time to time historical 
plays, born and developed from the 
very hearts of the people, find periodic 
and impressive presentation, having 
in their places something almost of 
the sacredness, though of a different 
sort, which attaches to the Passion 
Play at Oberammergau. At the old 
Bavarian town of Rothenburg there 
is performed at regular intervals a his- 
torical drama relating to the Thirty 
Years’ War, which appeals not only 
to the hearts of the people of the re- 
gion, whose fathers were affected so 
deeply by the tragic events portrayed, 
but which draws to its presentation. 
more and more, students and travel- 
lers from all parts of Europe and 
America. 

In the pages of this magazine not 
many vears ago (July, 1896) Mr. 
MecCrackan, in his interesting article 
upon Andreas Hofer, told of the 
drama dealing with the life and deeds 
of that idolized patriot and _ hero, 
which gradually took shape in the 
Tyrol, among the scenes which his 
her ism transfigured, and which still, 
at.Stated times, draws together great 
masses of the people in one of the 
Tyrolese valleys. 


& 


No history offers to the dramatist 
and story-teller greater opportunity 
and provocation than our own Amer- 
ican history—and in particular, it is 
perhaps right to say, the history of 
New England. Rufus Choate, early 
in his public life, gave a striking ad- 
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dress at Salem upon the Romance of 
New England History, pleading for 
a series of romances illustrating New 
England history, prepared upon the 
plan of the historical novels of Sir 
Walter Scott, whose hand had then 
just been stilled by death and whose 
work was glowingly eulogized by 
Choate in his address. This stimu- 
lating address holds the first place in 
the first volume of Choate’s collected 
essays and addresses. Because we 
felt that it was so generally forgotten 
and unknown, we reprinted it a few 
years ago, as some readers will re- 
member, in the pages of the maga- 
zine (November, 1897); and it has 
since been reprinted in the series of 
Old South Leaflets. Perhaps its most 
interesting pages were those in which 
the author, in the picturesque and 
graphic style in which he has had so 
few superiors in America, pictured a 
few of the periods which seemed to 
him to lend themselves especially fa- 
vorably to the romancer. The three 
periods which he chose were those of 
the Puritan settlement, of Philip's 
war, and of the troublous time of the 
decade before the outbreak of the 
Revolution, when prophecy or appre- 
hension of the collision with the 
mother country to which the colonies 
were so surely drifting were stirring 
so many hearts. The pictures which 
the gifted writer paints in those pages 
will never be forgotten by any to 
whose minds they have been brought. 
They are pregnant with inspiration 
and prescription for the dramatist as 
well as story-teller; and the 
dramatist has not failed to enter these 
fields in the days since Choate’s essay 
was written. 

Many will remember the Historical 
Pageant which was presented at 
Plymouth, two successive summers 
we think, four or five years ago. The 
fortunes of the Pilgrim Fathers intheir 
three homes, in England, Holland and 
New England, were brought vividly 
before the large audiences which 
gathered there, in a series of skilfully 
arranged and impressive tableaux; 
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and into a few of the scenes slight dia- 
logues were introduced. The work 
was done almost entirely by the Plym- 
outh people, in the veins of many of 
whom ran Pilgrim blood and not a 
few of whom bore the old Pilgrim 
names. Here, we said, was the nat- 
ural, rudimentary beginning of a true 
folk-play ; and the imagination inevi- 
tably ran on to project that play in its 
completeness. The authentic mate- 
rial for it, in Bradford’s Journal and 
so much besides, is very rich; and the 
story and its settings are surely all 
that the dramatist could demand. The 
Plymouth play is sure to come; and 
the Concord play will follow. 

While we think of Plymouth, it ts 
interesting to remember that Long- 
fellow’s “Courtship of Miles Stand- 
ish,” which brings the old Plymouth 
life and people before us more vividly 
than anything else in our literature, 
was first planned and undertaken in 
dramatic form, the beginning being 
thus blocked out; but the dramatic 
form was soon abandoned for tule 
poem as we have it. In its present 
form the poem is in its movement 
most dramatic, thick with suggestions 
of beautiful stage pictures. A dozen 
years ago or more Mr. Howells felt 
these beckonings, and responded to 
them, dramatizing the poem in what 
seemed to us, when one summer night 
he read aloud to us his finished work, 
a most sympathetic, skilful and ef- 
fective manner; and we were im- 
pressed by the large number of the 
original lines which he had incorpo- 
rated in his dialogue wholly or almost 
unchanged. We wonder if that old 
manuscript still lies buried at the bot- 
tor of one of Mr. Howells’s chests. It 
so, the young people of the Old South 
historical Society must some day beg 
for its resurrection. Perhaps it is 
alone at the hands of such a group of 
scholars, in a loving and half private 
way, that such a work could find 
pleasing and proper presentation. 
That the New England Tragedies 
should never come to the regular 
stage we know that Longfellow him- 
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self felt distinctly ; for we have his own 
word on the point. A charming little 
dramatization of “Miles Standish” for 
schools is published in the Riverside 
Literature Series; and this is to be 
commended to the Old South young 
people, unless they succeed in getting 
Mr. Howells’s manuscript. 


* * 

How different the scene as we turn 
from the simple, tolerant, broad men 
of Plymouth, whom we meet in “The 
Courtship of Miles Standish,” to the 
Puritans of Boston and Salem, as de- 
picted in the New England Tragedies! 
“Who would believe,” the poet asks, 
in the prologue to “Giles Corey,” 


“Who would believe that in the quiet town 
Of Salem,and amid the woods that crown 
The neighboring hillsides, and the sunny 
farms 

That fold it safe in their paternal arms,— 

Who would believe that in those peaceful 
streets, 

Where the great elms shut out the sum- 
mer heats, 

Where quiet reigns, and breathes through 
brain and breast 

The benediction of unbroken rest,— 

Who would believe such deeds could find 
a place 

As these whose tragic history we retrace?” 


As the “Courtship of Milés Standish” 
revives for us better than anything 
else the simple Plymouth life, so do 
the New England Tragedies revive 
for us better than anything else the 
Boston and Salem of the days of the 
persecution of the Quakers and the 
witchcraft delusion. We seem to be 
apain in the very streets, 


“behold once more 
The pointed gable and the pent-house 


door, 

The meeting-house with leaden-latticed 
panes, 

The narrow thoroughfares, the crooked 
lanes.” 


Endicott and Norton and Mather 


live and speak to us again—as reli- 
gious as Bradford and Winslow and 
Brewster, as zealous for the Lord of 
hosts, but not filled like them with the 
milk of human kindness, not schooled 
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to know that “the greatest of these is 

charity, — 

“Ruling their little realm with iron rod, 
Less in the love than in the fear of God.” 


Longfellow has been criticised by 
some of the exact antiquarians for 
some of his liberties with the order of 
history, in these New England Trag- 
edies; but he had really disarmed all 
such critics in advance: 


“Nor let the Historian blame the Poet 


here, 
If he perchance misdate the day or year, 
And group events together, by his art, 
Which in the Chronicles lie far apart; 
For as the double stars, though sundered 


Seem to the naked eye a single star, 
So facts of history, at a distance seen, 
Into one common point of light convene.” 


To the true spirit of the period 
Longfellow is. most faithful; and 
nowhere does this appear more than 
in his scrupulous recognition of the 
liard circumstances under which the 
old ministers and magistrates acted. 
He makes Bellingham say, over the 
dead body of Endicott, at the close of 
“John Endicott”: 


“Only the acrid spirit of the times 
Corroded this true steel. O, rest in peace, 
Courageous heart! forever rest in peace!” 


And the main thing that needs to be 
enforced whenever we discuss the 
witchcraft horror was never enforced 
in better words than in the prologue 
to “Giles Corey.” 


“Be not too swift in casting the first stone, 
Nor think New England bears the guilt 


alone. 

This sudden burst of wickedness and 
crime 

Was but the common madness of the 


time, 
When in all lands, that lie within the 


sound 
Of Sabbath bells, a Witch was burned or 
drowned.” 


“‘Why touch upon such themes?’ per- 
haps some friend 

May ask, incredulous; 
end? 

Why drag again into the light of day 

The errors of an age long passed away?’ 

I answer: ‘For the lesson that they 
teach; 

The tolerance of opinion and speech’ ” 


‘and to what good 
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The tolerance of opinion and of 
speech! Of how much of Longfel- 
low’s work is not this the burden— 
the tolerance, the charity, which the 
eld St. John, wandering over the face 
of the earth in that sublime finale to 
the “Christus,” of which the New Eng- 
land Tragedies are but one episode, 
finds poor, sad humanity still waiting, 
watching and praying for! He teaches 
it here by exhibiting the tragedy in 
which intolerance ends. 

Of these two New England Trag- 
edies “John Endicott” seems to us 
much the better. The subject is more 
interesting, we think, than that of 
“Giles Corey,” and the treatment 
throughout is, to our _ thinking, 
stronger and more dramatic. The ap- 
pearance of Edith in the congrega- 
tion, the gathering of the men at the 
tavern, the meeting of John and 
Edith in the prison at night, above all 
the court scene, culminating in Chris- 
tison’s curse of the magistrates, are 
all scenes of thrilling. interest, which 
we should like to see backed, begging 
Longfellow’s pardon, by the best re- 
sources of the stage. When we see 
“John Endicott” well played, we shall 
realize how true and fine Longfellow’s 
dramatic instincts were, and how 
much he has done to show our play- 
wrights what inviting material our 
own history offers them. But if it is 
never to come to the regular stage— 
and there are certain obvious things 
to be said against it as well as for it— 
the Old South Historical Society, 
with whom the historical and scholarly 
motives, and not the dramatic, are 
dominant, might well, in some future 
year, take it up for the same kind of 
interpretation which it this year gives 
“Giles Corey.” 

* 
* 

Boston people, not a few, will re- 
member the presentation of Miss 
Wilkins’s drama of “Giles Corey,” 
which, under the auspices of enthusi- 
asts.and at the hands, we think, of 
actors specially gathered for the pur- 
pose, was given at one of the theatres, 


for a week, several years ago. Stu- 
dents of Longfellow’s tragedy will like 
to compare it with Miss Wilkins’s 
work. We remember well our own 
first hearing of that work, beforeit was 
played and before it was printed. It 
was in old Deerfield, in the days, per- 
haps ten years ago, when the pleasant 
summer school of history and ro- 
mance was held there. The manu- 
script, then just completed, had been 
read at one of the sessions, and was 
still in loving custody at Deerfield 
when a few days later we went there 
to lecture. On the evening of that 
day, in our behalf, a company was 
eathered in the easy and courteous 
Deerfield way, for a second reading. 
It was in “The Little Brown House 
on the Albany Road,” of which the 
veteran Deerfield antiquarian, George 
Sheldon, wrote so charmingly in our 
pages a few years ago (September, 
1898). Mr. Sheldon himself was 
of the company that night, in 
his long white beard and_ black 
skull cap. Mrs. Winn and Miss 
Putnam, of whom he told in his 
story, were there, the two artists who 
had already converted the little brown 
louse into a studio, making one great 
room of it, open to the rafters; and it 
was one of them who read the tragedy 
aloud to us as we sat in the glow of 
the fire—for the midsummer night 
was sympathetically cool and sanc- 
tioned a fire on the hearth—or in the 
shadows in the corners. It was a 
house fitted for witches; and as the 
reader went on from scene to scene, 
we were quite sure it was with the 
accompaniment of witches among the 
high upper beams or striding brooms 
outside the great north window. 
* 


x 


Longfellow’s love for our Amer- 
ican history was deep and constant; 
and how careful his studies were, and 
how inviting the field which he felt 
our history offered the poet, appears 
from his achievements. When we 
name simply “The Song of Hia- 
watha,” “The Courtship of Miles 
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Standish,” “Evangeline,” and ‘The 
New England ‘Tragedies,’ saying 
nothing ot a score of shorter poems 
related to our history, we have named 
what constitute together a very large 
proportion of the sum total of his 
work. To this general subject of 
Longfellow’s use of American sub- 
jects and his services for American 
history and life we shall return in 
these pages. Of special interest it is 
to know, while here considering 
Longfellow upon the dramatic side, 
that a dramatization of scenes from 
“Hiawatha” was given by a company 
of Ojibway Indians, this last summer, 
on the shores of a lake in Ontario; 
and the performance, at which several 
members of the poet’s family were 
present by special invitation, is said to 
have been most impressive. 
* 
* 

In connection with the presentation 
of “Giles Corey” by the Old South 
Historical Society, Messrs. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin and Company, the pub- 
iishers of Longfellow’s works, are to 
add this work to their Riverside Lit- 
erature Series. This. incomparable 
cheap library, which already furnishes 
almost a hundred and fifty literary 
classics for our schools and homes 
at the trifling cost of fifteen cents a 
volume, is particularly strong.in those 
works of Longfellow which touch our 
history.. “Evangeline,” “Miles Stand- 
ish,” “Hiawatha,” “Tales of a Way- 
side Inn,” and other works find place, 
some in a single volume, some in 
more. “The Golden Legend,” which 
stands with “The New England 
Tragedies” in the “Christus,” has 
place. - “Giles Corey” being now in- 
coiporated, “John Endicott” will 
doubtless follow; and the enterprise 
of the Old South Historical Society 
will prompt a hundred schools and 
citbs to take up these historical 
dramas for more careful study and in- 
terpretation. The Longfellow Leaf- 
lets. included in the Riverside Liter- 
ature Series, for birthday and other 
cecasions, cannot be too highly 


_ praised for their loving sympathy, 


good taste and scholarship, for the in- 
citement, ennoblement and_ uplift 
which they bring to the boys and girls 
in the schools. “The windows in 
Longfellow’s mind,” says Mr. Scud- 
der in one of his best educational es- 
says, “looked to the east, and the 
children who have entered into pos- 
session of his wealth travel far.” 
They are not only made _ inspired 
travellers; they are helped to see 
their own home and history in a new, 
a finer and a beautifying atmosphere. 
xk 


* * 


The first reference to the New 
England Tragedies which we come 
upon in Longfellow’s journal is 
under date of January 29, 1868, 
when we find him taking up 
“John Endicott.” It seems that this 
had been written before in prose, and 
a few copies printed. He now took it 
up to remodel it and put it into verse. 
The entry is: “Took up my New Eng- 
land Tragedy, to remodel it. Wrote 
a fresh scene.” The next day, Janu- 
ary 30, he writes: ““Remodelled and 
versified the first scene of act i of the 
Tragedy. There is good material in 
it, if | can fashion it.” February 4: 
“IT have worked pretty steadily on the 
Tragedy, rewriting it from the begin- 
ning.” February 10: “The Tragedy is 
finished. I have worked steadily on 
it, for it took hold of me—a kind of 
fossession.” February 12: “Having 
finished the Tragedy of the Quakers, 
I now design another, on Witchcraft.” 
This is the first hint of ‘Giles Corey.” 
Two days later we find him reading 
John Neal’s “Rachel Dyer,” a tale of 
witchcraft, some parts of which he 
pronounces very powerful. The next 
day, February 15, he enters: “Wrote 
a scene of the new tragedy. I think 
[ shall call it ‘Giles Corey of the 
Salem Farms.’ A homely name; so 
is the subject. It is taking hold of me 
powerfully.” February 18: “Wrote 
two scenes, one of them the trial 
scene. If this possession lasts, I shall 
soon finish the work.” Two ref- 
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erences to the work in letters to his 
friend, G. W. Greene, may here be 
noticed. On February 7 he wrote: 
“I have been working very hard this 
last week, and have almost rewritten 
the New England Tragedy in verse. 
Only two or three scenes remain. It 
is greatly improved, though it is not 
yet what I mean it shall be. This has 
absorbed me day and night, and put 
me into better spirits. Happy the 
man who has something to do—and 
does it!” February 18: “A month 
ago I felt as if I should never write 
another line, and lo! since then I 
have written a Tragedy, and am half- 
way through with another. That is 
the reason I have not written you. I 
have written two whole scenes to-day, 
one of them the most important of 
all.” 

Returning to the journal, the next 
entry is on February 19: “ ‘Cotton 
Mather in his Study;’ mostly in his 
own words.” The scene here referred 
to, it should be said, was omitted in 
printing. On the same day he wrote 
this letter to James T. Fields: 


“T am delighted with Mrs. Fields’s kind 
remembrance and invitation for the 27th. 
And if I have not accepted it sooner, at- 
tribute it only to one thing; namely, that 
since I saw you I have been possessed by 
an angel—or a demon—to write another 
tragedy, which has absorbed me for a time, 
and is now half finished. So I have two to 
show you instead of one,—an awful consid- 
eration! 

“Tom Appleton has been here to-day, 
and tells me that youareexpecting Dickens 
this evening. ~ I shall be delighted to sup 
with you, as I always am. To have a 
Dickens Reading, and a supper too, will 
make a great holiday. 

“Please do not say a word to anybody 
about the Tragedies. I want that kept a 
secret for the present.” 


It should be said that later he re- 
cords once in his diary that he read a 
portion of the work to Mr. Fields, 
who received it rather’ coldly 
The mention of Dickens in the let- 
ter to Mr. Fields just quoted is one 
of the many such mentions in the 
journal and letters of this period. It 
may be interesting to the Old South 


young people and their friends to 
know that these sad and sombre New 
England Tragedies were written 
during a particularly merry and 
festive time in Boston and Cam- 
bridge literary life, when Dickens 
readings and suppers and letters, in 
connection with which Longfellow 
filled so prominent a place, were 
every day following each other. 

On February 21 he writes in his 
journal: “There seems to be a witch 
element in the air. As I walked 
down to the Square this morning, I 
saw a great placard on a fence, with 
a picture. It was the advertisement 
of a new ~-sensation—story: The 
Witch Proof; or, the Hunted Maid of 
Salem.” February 29: “All this week 
have done little or nothing on the 
Tragedy. And I hoped to have fin- 
ished it before my birthday.” March 
2: “At the rooms of the Historical 
Society, to look over King James’s 
Demonologie. After my return I fin- 
ished the Tragedy.” March 3: “Re- 


touch it here and there, and fill up 


gaps.” It appears, therefore, that in 
less than five weeks from the time he 
took up “John Endicott,” to remodel 
it, both of the New England Trag- 
edies were complete. A week after 
the completion of “Giles Corey,” he 
writes in a letter to Charles Sumner: 


“In the month of February I wrote two 
tragedies in verse,—one on the persecution 
of the Quakers in Boston, which I had 
sketched out before [and indeed written 
and printed in prose]; and another, en- 
tirely new, on the Salem witchcraft. Please 
say nothing of this; as I may never pub- 
lish them, and can hardly yet form an 
opinion of them, they are so fresh from my 
mind.” 


A month later, however, we find 
the Tragedies in the printers’ hands, 
although only ten copies were printed 
at this time. April 6, 1868: “The 
printers get on slowly with the New 
England Tragedies. The printing 
office is a kind of court of chancery 
—once in and you can never get out.” 

In the letter to Sumner, Longfellow 
says: “The European expedition is 
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taking shape.” Three months after- 
wards he sailed for his last visit to 
Europe. This visit extended beyond 
a year; and it is in a letter to Mr. 
Fields, written from Lugano, August 
23, 1868, and one from Vevey a fort- 
night later, that we find the last 
allusions to the New England Trag- 
edies which appear in the final me- 
morial volume edited by his brother. 
After some pleasant gossip about the 
St. Gothard and Lugano, in the first 
letter, he says: “And now for busi- 
ness. Please publish the New Eng- 
land. Tragedies on Saturday, Octo- 
ber 10. That is the day I have agreed 
upon with Routledge, with whom I 
have made a very good arrangement. 
Tanchnitz will publish on the same 
day.” From Vevey, September 5, 
he writes, evidently replying to a let- 
ter just received from Mr. Fields 
touching the publication: 


“I do not like your idea of calling the 
Tragedies ‘sketches.’ Theyare not sketches, 
and only seem so at first, because I have 
studiously left out all that could impede 
the action. I have purposely made them 
simple and direct. [John] Forster, with 
whom I left the proof-sheets in London, 
to be made over to Routledge, writes as 
follows: 

“*Your Tragedies are very beautiful,— 
beauty everywhere subduing and chasten- 
ing the sadness; the pictures of nature in 
delightful contrast to the sorrowful and 
tragic violence of the laws; truth and un- 
affectedness everywhere.: I hardly know 
which I like best; but there are things in 
“Giles Corey” that have a strange attract- 
iveness for me.’ 

“This to encourage you. It is a novel 
and pleasant sensation to publish a book 
and be so far away from all comment and 
criticism of newspapers. As to anybody’s 
‘adapting’ these Tragedies for the stage, I 
do not like the idea at all. Prevent this, if 
possible. J should, however, like to have 
the opinion of some good actor—not a sen- 
sational actor—on that point. I should 
like to have Booth look at them.” 


* 


The New England Tragedies, as 
readers of Longfellow well know, 
now stand as the third part of his 
The conception of the 
possessed 


“Christus.” 


“Christus” Longfellow 


throughout almost his entire literary 
life. As early as November 8, 1841, 
he writes in his journal: “This even- 
ing it has come into my mind to 
undertake a long and elaborate poem 
by the holy name of Christ, the theme 
of which would be the various aspects 
of Christendom in the Apostolic, 
Middle and Modern ages.” It was 
not till 1873 that the work as it now 
stands was published; and during 
those thirty-two years the subject of 
the trilogy seems never to have been 
long absent from his mind. “He es- 
teemed the work,” says the writer of 
the introduction to “Christus,” in the 
Riverside edition of Longfellow’s 
works, “as the really great work of 
his life.” The summer of 1842 Mr. 
Longfellow spent at Marienberg on 
the Rhine; and the editor suggests 
that the frequent reminders which he 
had there of medizvalism may have 
helped to formulate his purpose. In 
his notebook he jotted down this 
outline: 


“Christus, a dramatic poem, in three parts: 
Part First, The Times of Christ (Hope). 
Part Second, The Middle Ages (Faith). 
Part Third, The Present (Charity). 


The words in parentheses, his biog- 
rapher explains, are in pencil, and 
were probably added later. In the 
introduction to “Christus” referred 
to, many particulars are given con- 
cerning the composition of “The Di- 
vine Tragedy” and “The Golden Leg- 
end,” which constitute the first and 
second parts of the trilogy ; and inter- 
esting information is given touching 
the New England Tragedies, which 
supplements usefully the notes we 
have given above. It is probable, we 
are told, that Mr. Longfellow was in 
the neighborhood of the New Eng- 
land Tragedies when he was diverted 
for the time by the theme of the 
Courtship of Miles Standish. As far 
back as 1839 he had thought of a 
drama on Cotton Mather. In 1856 
he was contemplating a_ tragedy 


which should take in the Puritans and‘ 


the Quakers, and preparing for it by 
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looking over books on the two sects, 
“particularly,” he says, “Besse’s 
Sufferings of the Quakers—a strange 
record of violent persecution for 
merest trifles.”. He notes on April 2 
of that year: “Wrote a scene in my 
new drama, The Old Colony, just to 
break ground’; and a month later: 
“May Ist. At home all day, ponder- 
ing a New England tragedy, and 
writing notes and bits of scenes.”” We 
find him still working on it in July 
and in November; but then he turned 
to “The Courtship of Miles Standish,” 
which he first began as a drama. On 
December 9, however, he writes: 
“Got at the College library Bishop’s 
New England Judged, a vindication 
of the Quakers; not so good as 
Besse.” December 10: “Went to 
town. For the first time in my life 
looked in at the library of the N. E. 
Historical Society, and took out Nor- 
ton’s Heart of New England Rent—a 
justification of the Puritans against 
the Quakers.” He jotted down char- 
acteristic phrases from these books 
for his subsequent use. On Au- 
gust 17, 1857, he writes: “Go in the 
morning to hear a Quakeress from 
England, Priscilla Green, speak in the 
cLurch. She spoke with a sweet 
voice and very clear enunciation, very 
deliberately, and breaking now and 
then into a rhythmic chant, in which 
the voice seemed floating up and 
down on wings. I[ was much inter- 
es.ed, and could have listened an hour 
longer. It was a very great pleasure 
to me to hear such a musical voice.” 
Ten days later he has finished the 
first rough draft of ‘Wenlock Christi- 
son,’ which he took up again when 
“Miles Standish” was completed as an 
idyl. On the 17th of August, the 
next year, he notes: “I am now going 
to try a scene in Wenlock Christison. 
I write accordingly scene second of 
act first.” December 13: “I have been 
at work on Wenlock Christison, mold- 
ing and shaping it.”’ 

It was nearly ten years before he re- 
turned again to the subject, and the 
New England Tragedies, in the form 


in which we know them, were born. 
The title of “Wenlock Christison” 
was changed to “John Endicott.” 
The New England Tragedies were 
published independently, with no inti- 
mation of their place in the larger 
plan of the “Christus.” The three 
parts of the “Christus” altogether 
have no very organic relation to each 
other; and the New England Trag- 
edies especially do not seem to fur- 
nish the best possible illustration of 
the principle of charity. Upon this 
point, Longfellow’s biographer says: 
“The third part of this trilogy did not 
altogether satisfy him, and with rea- 
son, as representing the modern 
phase of Christianity. The New 
England Tragedies may not have 
been originally written for this use; 
at least, it has the aspect of an after- 
thought; and his journal mentions a 
projected third drama, the scene to be 
laid among the Moravians of Bethle- 
hem, by which he hopes to be ‘able to 
harmonize the discord of the New 
England Tragedies, and thus give a 
not unfitting close to the work.’ This 
however was not written.” 
The performance of “Giles Corey” 
by the Old South Historical Society is 
intended to be the first of a series of 
annual presentations of historical 
plavs, constituting a new regular fea- 
ture of the work of this interesting 
organization of young people. We 
have often referred to the society in 
these pages, especially in connection 
with its annual historical pilgrimages. 
The society is made up of the young 
men and women, graduates of the 
Boston high schools, who in suc- 
cessive years since 1881 have com- 
peted for the Old South prizes, first 
offered in that year by Mrs. Mary 
Hemenway for the best essays upon 
subjects in American history. These 
prizes are still offered year by year by 
the directors of the Old South work, 
which was endowed by Mrs. Hemen- 
way; and in the twenty years, two 
hundred of the most scholarly young 
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people of Boston have written Old 
South essays. Many of these essay- 
ists are now of course scattered 
through distant parts of the country, 
nct a few of them as teachers and pro- 
fessors in schools and colleges; but 
probably half.of them are still almost 
within sound of the Old South bell— 
and these constitute the Old South 
Historical Society. It holds its 
monthly meetings for the systematic 
study of important periods of our his- 
tory—the present season being de- 
voted to the Puritan movement ; it ar- 
ranges the historical pilgrimages, 
which are joined each year by hun- 
dreds of the young people of Boston 
and their friends; and it is now enter- 
ing with enthusiasm the field of the 
historical drama. Many of its mem- 
lers are graduates of Harvard and 
“iler colleges, and a spirit of serious 
s: holarship informs all of its proceed- 
ings. It is a distinct new force in be- 
half of historical culture among the 
young people of Boston, and one of 
the most useful departments of the 
many sided Old South work. 

Such societies of voung people are 
needed in all of our cities. They could 
do few things more important than to 
familiarize themselves thoroughly 
with the treatment of American his- 
tory by the American poets. This 


theme is to command, in some near 
future, an entire course of Old South 
lectures, with their corresponding 
leaflets. “The American Poets” was 
the subject of one of the lectures in 
the course last summer upon “The 
United States in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.” The poets not only inform— 
they inspire. They are the true nour- 
ishers of a true patriotism, the patriot- 
ism which is ruled by high ideals and 
consists with universal righteousness. 
“The sentiment of patriotism,” says 
Mr. Scudder in his essay upon “Amer- 
ican Classics in School,” from which 
we have already quoted, “must be 
kept fresh and living in the hearts of 
the young through quick and imme- 
diate contact with the sources of that 
sentiment; and the most helpful 
means are those spiritual deposits of 
patriotism which we find in noble 
poetry and lofty prose, as communi- 
cated by men who have lived patri- 
otic lives and been fed with coals from 
the altar.” 

Longfellow was preéminently such 
an inspirer of patriotism. He was a 
lover of his country and a devoted, 
lifelong student of her history ; and an 
effort like that of these young Boston 
scholars to interpret with critical care 
one of his great historical works is 
indeed something to rejoice in. 
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At the present rate of issue it will not be long 
before all events in England America and 
France will be covered by the historical novel. 
Among the very best—as a novel—is “Richard 
Yea and Nay,” as Maurice Hewlett designates 
Richard 1 of England. The poetic style and 
deft touch of this author are already known 
and admired. He has well portrayed the 
character of the king as historically understood, 
adventurous and romantic, crafty and violent, 
unscrupulous but generous, bold and cool and 
in a frame of great bodily strength. 

The lovely Jehane, his Countess of Anjou, is 
a veritable creation, capable of a devotion that 
could forego happiness and honors, and bear 
contumely with patience, exile with resignation, 
and sorrow with exaltation. It would not be 
amiss to familiarize one’s self with the seething 
time of the Angevins before reckoning with this 
unusual book. (The Macmillan Co., New York. 
$1.50.) 

* * 


“With Ring of Shield” Knox Magee carries 
on the English story of war, intrigue and mur- 
der into—and beyond—the time of Richard IIL. 
The love stories of two interesting couples dot 
the gruesome and bloody desert with bright 
oases common to all history. (R. F. Fenno & 
Co., New York. $1.50.) 

* 


“The Chevalier de St. Denis,” by Alice Ilgen- 
fritz Jones, is based on the historical incidents 
that occurred early in the eighteenth century, 
when Louis XIV, determined to clinch the 
claim of his grandson Philip to the Spanish 
throne, had brought the Allies—England, Hol- 
land, Austria, Prussia and the Elector Palatine— 
about his ears. The Chevalier, a real person, 
was born in Montreal in 1690, was sent to France 
for his education, where he gained the favor of 
the sovereign and was advanced in military po- 
sition. The heroine was a beautiful girl, and it 
was for love of her that the Chevalier took 
up arms in behalf of Philip, tA uniting stern 
war with delightful romance. C. McClurg 


$1.25.) 


* * 


& Co., Chicago. 


That charming idyl “A Kentucky Cardinal,” 
and its pathetic sequel “Aftermath,” have had a 
royal setting and perfect illustration by Hugh 
Thomson, in this holidays edition. The artist 
catches the spirit of the text as completely as in 
his pictures nearer home, for the “Vicar of 
Wakefield” and “Cranford,” and each one is a 
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delight and a justification of the much-abused 
term illustration. Mr. Allen and the purchaser 
are both to be congratulated on the unusually 
agreeable combination. (Macmillan Co., New 
York. $2.50.) 


Kentucky, too, is where “Crittenden” lived 
and loved,-and the novel covers his experiences 
in Cuba during the recent war. Pretty poor 
stuff it is. Here is a sample sentence: “ The 
girl looked embarrassed, but when Mrs. Stanton 
madé a gracious feint of giving up her trip to 
town, Judith even more graciously declined to 
allow her, and, with a smile to Crittenden, as 
though he were a conscious partner in her effort 
to save Mrs. Stanton trouble, gave him her 
hand and was helped into the smart trap, with 
its top pressed flat, its narrow seat and the high- 
headed, high-reined, halfi-thoroughbred restive 
between the slender shafts; and a moment later 
smiled a good-by to the placid lady, who, with 
a sigh that was half an envious memory, half the 
throb of a big, kind heart, turned to her own 
carriage, assuring herself that it really was im- 
perative for her to drive to town, if for no other 
reason than to see that her mischievous boy got 
out of town with the younger Crittenden’s 
brake.” The fulsome praise of Roosevelt and 
his troopers would suggest political aspirations 
for the strenuous author, John Fox, Jr. (Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.25.) 

* 


* 


The placid lives of a bachelor brother and sis- 
ter are rudely broken into and turned upside- 
down by the former’s marriage to a beauty of 
disorderly habits and shady family. The sister 
and her new relative appear to be hopelessly 

‘Foes in Law” until Miss Rhoda Broughton 
shows how divergent tastes, habits and manners 
may finallysettle down into good understanding, 
and a modus vivendi result. The volume has sev- 
eral glaring typographic errors that the subse- 
quent editions it really deserves will undoubt- 
edly correct, as in pages 277 and 315. (Macmil- 
lan Co., New York. $1.50.) 

* 


India, of course, is the scene of Mrs. Steele's 
new novel. It is in no way as great a story as 
“On the Face of the Waters,” although the pic- 
ture of “The Hosts of the Lord” standing an 
entire day about the pool, waiting for the 
miracle of its filling, is one hardly to be forgot- 
ten. A mutiny—this time a petty one—is again 
the central incident. (Macmillan Co., New 
York. $1.50.) 
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BOOK NOTES. 


One can but wonder how much is fiction and 
how much truth in “Who Goes There?” B. K. 
Benson’s story of a spy in the Civil War. The re- 
curring mental infirmity that resulted in Jones's 
forgetiulness of everything that had happened 
within certain dates, seemed to reinforce to 
camera-like accuracy his recollection of things, 
persons and events at other times, and fitted 
him perfectly for secret service. We would not 
spoil our readers’ pleasure in finding for them- 
selves what was the remarkable result of a blow 
on the head from a bit of shell received when he 
was reconnoitring a rebel position. It is all so 
graphically and excellently told that the story 
holds one immensely, almost breathlessly inter- 
ested. The battles, life in the ranks, in camp 
and trench, picket duty, the perils of the spy’s 
work are described by an evident participant, 
and through it all runs the half-occult spell of a 
wise doctor in the sanitary commission who is 
the lad’s friend and former teacher. It is in- 
deed a remarkable book, one of the best we 
have seen in many a day. (Macmillan Co., New 
York. $1.50.) 


* * 


There have been a great many war books filled 
with the services of great commanders, but this 
book and “Musket and Sword” by Edwin C. 
Bennett give the experiences of enlisted men 
and their immediate leaders, together with the 
details of everyday life of the soldier. In the 
latter book the aythor, who rose from a private 
to sergeant, lieutenant, captain and, finally, bre- 
vet lieutenant-colonel, has faithfully depicted 
the representative types of the Northern Army, 
and has recorded the opinions current at the 
front during the different stages of the four 
years’ contest. 

Subjects that are now topics of interest are 
discussed incidentally in the light of the past; 
among these are included the canteen question, 
the duties of chaplains, the care of the wounded, 
the comparative merits of the volunteer and reg- 
ular, and the various details connected with the 
management of troops in the field. The book 
gives an admirable picture of the Army of the 
Potomac in camp, on the march, on the firing 
line and in the hospital. (Coburn Publishing Co. 
Boston, $1.25.) * 

* * 


A novel by a Jesuit priest which has had a 
great success in Spain is “Currita,’” by Louis 
Coloma. The heroine is a coquette and poli- 
tician who has no time for interest in her chil- 
dren. The story deals with the doings of a cor- 
rupt society and a corrupt government, and the 
author’s satire and its follies and wickedness 
might almost apply nearer home. The transla- 
tion by Miss Attwell is a smooth one. ‘(Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. $1.50.) 


* * 


Local coloring of pioneer life could not more 
vividly penetrate a word-picture than has been 
painted into ‘Fate, the Fiddler,” by Herbert C. 
— (J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 

1.50. 
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A new and pretty little Coxhoe edition of Mrs 
Browning's complete works in six pocket yol- 
umes is offered by T. Y. Crowell & Co. (New 
York, $4.50.) It is edited by Charlotte Porter 
and Helen A. Clarke, substantially upon the 
same plan as their Camberwell Robert Brown- 
ing. ‘The type is legible, the paper opaque and 
the form convenient and attractive. 


* * 


“Songs of the Old South” are not all songs 
in the strict sense of the word, but are more of 
Miss Weeden’s negro verses and pictures simi- 
lar to her “* Bandanna Ballads” we liked so much 
last year. This volume is not so good, but 
still interesting and melodious. Large margins 
and many blanks pad it out, and color adds to 
the realism of some of the portraits of well 
known darky types. (Doubleday, Page & Co. 
New York. $1.50.) 


* * 


All the favorite poems relating to motherhood 
and childhood have been collected by Grace 
Hartshorne in one pretty volume called “In the 
Sweetness of Childhood.” The _ illustrations 
consist of a score of pictures appropriate to 
each division of the book. (Dana Estes & Co., 
Boston, $1.50.) 


* * 


It was in 1883 that “The Story of Ida” ap- 
peared under the auspices of John Ruskin. The 
writer, Francesca Alexander, daughter of an 
American artist, has spent her life in Italy 
and absorbed its legends and_ traditions. 
As they have interested her own young friends, 
she now turns them into rhyme under the 
title of “The Hidden Servants and other very 
old stories,” that others as well may read and 
enjoy. 

The verses are full of comforting thoughts, of 
firm reliance on God’s care, that will fall grate- 
fully on stricken hearts. (Little, Brown & Co. 
Boston. $1.50.) 


* * 


If any one thinks of beginning his winter 
economies by hardening his heart and drawing 
his purse-strings when the plate goes around 
for contributions to Home Missions, let him 
read the pages of pathetic—sometimes rollicking 
—anecdotes that make up -Cyrus Townsend 
Brady’s “Recollections of a Missionary in the 
Great West.” Our word for it the Society's 
coffers will not be filled with buttons nor pen- 
nies. The chapter—we wish we could quote it 
entire—on the makeshifts to celebrate Christmas 
in frontier stations where there is no money, no 
toy, no tree (a bit of sage brush doing duty 
for the evergreen), but only the desire in yearn- 
ing and disappointed hearts not to be cut off 
from the Christian world’s great festival and 
especially, to give the little children a taste of it, 
this chapter we say should be read at all mis- 
sionary meetings. (Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. $1.25.) 
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BOOK NOTES. 


It is specially hard lines that a man of Tol- 
goi's sensibility should be confronted daily by 
weh conditions as prevail among the peasantry 
Russia. His hands, too, are virtually tied 
fom undertaking any well organized or perma- 
sent relief work. His “Essays, Letters and 
\Miscellanies” are a terrible indictment not only 
yainst Russia, but against modern civilization 
wd the religion that accompanies it. It is no 
yonder that the Russian Orthodox Church ex- 
communicates him; it would still less be a won- 
ier it he were not banished the kingdom 
whose foundations are laid in iniquity. By 
infallible figures he shows how the rich farmer 
must, under the present system of things, “in- 
eitably descend to the level of the average, 
yd the average to the level of the poor.” As 
much as in him lies, Tolstoi is the brother of his 
ind, but the misery is so abject and wide- 
yread that without cooperation even his re- 
surces and example are but a drop in the ocean. 
The charge of unpracticality cannot be laid 
to Tolstoi’s charge. The chapter on “Means of 
Helping” is full of common sense, and his calcu- 
lations are made with prevision and precision 
not to be gainsaid. He advocates free eating 
tales to tide over times of unusual scarcity, and 
implores that new industries may be organized. 
e would not only feed the starving, but would 
eer to human dignity by dispensing the 
with orderliness and neatness. He 
imposture, but would 
possess his soul in patience under discourage- 
ment. His simple creed is: Resist not evil. 
Judge not. Be not angry. Do not commit 
adultery. One quotation must suffice from this 


‘The boy is looking at me piteously with his 
beautiful brown eyes full of tears and hope, 

. his pretty, agonized face, with ruddy hair 
blown by the breeze about his head, is all con- 
vised with restrained sobs. For me, the 
father's words are the old, well worn yarn. But 
tohim that repetition of the horrible time which 
he and his father had experienced together, and 
the repetition of it all in the triumphant moment 
when they had at last reached me, reached help, 
affected his nerves so shaken by famine. To me 
all this was only a bore, a bore; all I can think 
ois how soon they would squander what I 
should give. 

“To me it is an old story, but to him it is 
inghtfully new. 

“Yes, to us it is a bore. But still, they have 
sich a longing to eat, such a longing to live, 
sich a longing for happiness, for love, as I 
could see by his charming, tear-brimming eyes 
astened on me, that he had, this good, pitiful 
lad tormented by poverty and full of an inno- 
cent pity for himself!” 

These “Essays, Letters and Miscellanies” are 
issued almost simultaneously with a volume of 
enthusiastic appreciations of Tolstoi by Alice 

Stockham and H. Havelock Ellis. They 
deal with the personal and family life, and above 
l, the wonderful spiritual side of this greatest 
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(“Essays, Letters and Mis- 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New 


of humanitarians. 
cellanies,” 


York, $2.00.) (“Tolstoi and the New Spirit,” 
Alice B. Stockham & Co., Chicago, $1.00.) 
* 
* * 


As far apart as heaven and hell are the poor 
of Russia and the poor of New England, and 
therefore as far apart in despair and hope are 
Tolstoi, the Russian, and Edwad Everett Hale, 
the New Englander. 

The ninth volume in the works of the latter 
is “Sybaris, and How They Lived at Hampton.” 
The sketches are lively, brimful of fancy and 
humor, yet with an underlying humane purpose, 
and the pleasing outlook that the author him- 
self has done so much to provide. One reads 
with delight, with smiles and tears of sympathetic 
pleasure what results of wise industrial measures 
might be if carried on lines of broadest charity. 
Dr. Hale works an old soil, but by entirely 
original methods, and his products are the best 
yet produced. You lay out a suburban town, 
but the railway that serves its inhabitants is not 
altogether manipulated in the interest of its 
stockholders. It is mainly for the benefit, the 
assured and lasting benefit of the day laborers 
who inhabit the suburban town. In place of 
huddled, dark, airless rooms they have attained 
parlors and gardens, self-respect, health, happi- 
ness and pleasant social relations with their kind. 
Contrast this possible life with that in scores 
and scores of Russian villages, where not even 
a bed is to be found, and innutritious food is 
the cause of sickness and death. 

The Russian book and the New England book 
should lie side by side, and if one styles patriot- 
ism “a gross imposture,” the other overflows 
with love and appreciation of the blessings of 
freedom. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $1.50.) 


* 
* * 


For a full century the “Private Memoirs of 
Madame Roland” have excited the admiration 
of the world. They were written during her 
captivity at Sainte Pélagie, and interrupted only 
by her removal to the Conciergerie eight days 
before her execution in 1793. They were in- 
trusted to M. Bosc, who published them as soon 
as the Terror abated. They were translated into 
English in 1795 since which, until the present 
work, no edition has been ‘printed. Madame 
Roland was a very remarkable woman; her edu- 
cation had been unusual, and her reflections may 
well rank with the most advanced thinkers on 
kindred subjects of our own day. 

She condemned the childishness of her nation 
and deplored its excesses, but no word of self- 
pity escapes her pen. She was uplifted in spirit, 
even gay in spirits and went to the guillotine 
without a tremor. The illustrations are mostly 
from miniature likenesses of herself and friends. 
The book is edited with an Introduction by Ed- 
ward Gilpin Johnson. (A. C. McClurg & Co.. 
Chicago. $1.50.) 
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BOOK NOTES. 


The object of consolidating in one volume all 
the events which make the history of “The Frig- 
ate Constitution” such an interesting one, and 
the fine old vessel the central figure of our navy 
under sail, has resulted very satisfactorily in 
Professor Ira N. Hollis’s new book. Story tell- 
ers and writers have found her so long a favorite 
topic that little remains to be told, but that little 
Professor Hollis has found and added. The 
book was prepared during the summer of the 
Spanish war, and while in no sense a history of 
the navy, it forms a reasonably connected nar- 
rative of naval events which led up to the splen- 
did successess which modern improvements in 
it made possible. It seems to justify the au- 
thor’s hope of making clearer the relation of the 
sailor to the country, and in stimulating public 
interest in rebuilding the old frigate. The vol- 
ume is very fully and excellently illustrated. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $1.50.) 


* 

An article from Harper's and two papers 
from the North American Review, by Captain 
Mahan, have been reprinted in book form as 
“The Problem of Asia.” Captain Mahan’s cen- 
tral purpose is to show how the concentration of 
the attention of the world upon Asia was inevi- 
table, and how the stress of it has fallen suddenly 
upon the Teutonic nations, as the Sea Power in 
this dispute as opposed to Russia, which repre- 
sents the Land Power. He shows how the 
Sea Power has every advantage, but how mili- 
tary considerations point with reasonable cer- 
tainty to an advance of the Land Power upon 
Eastern Asia. The interests of the United States 
in this are clearly pointed out. 

The third essay on the “Merits of the Trans- 
vaal Dispute” hardly seems to class itself natu- 
rally under the title of the volume, but is inserted 
to summarize facts and arguments which seem 
to the author to justify his belief in the right- 
eousness of the British cause in South Africa, 
more than once mentioned in the other articles. 
Its crisp style, too, differs somewhat from the 
sonorous, almost Grover-Cleveland periods of 
the others, which suggest orations. ( Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. $2.00.) 

*x 
* * 


A new illustration of the developing interest 
in Domestic Science which we are seeing in the 
country finds its way to our table in the form 
of three or four numbers of The Oread, the 
monthly magazine conducted by the faculty of 
the Oread Institute, in Worcester, which is de- 
voted to the training of good housewives. It is 
a handsome publication with varied and interest- 
ing contents; there are articles upon cooking, 
sewing, chemistry, infants’ diet, house economics 
and such topics; there are also those which re- 
late to the history of the general subject. We 
note especially a series by Henry D. Perkey, 
president of the Institute, upon the “History of 
Food,” relating to the foods of the United King- 
dom and of Bible lands. The magazine should 
find its way into every American home. 
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It seems that the Chinese bring up thei 
babies on “Mother Goose Rhymes” oj which 
Isaac Taylor Headland, professor in the Peking 
University, has collected over six hundred from 
the two (out of the total eighteen) provinces 
where the Boxer troubles have been mostactive 
Readers must remember to begin at the back 
where they will find the Chinese title-page, and 
read from right to left. It is crowded with pic. 
tures, fat babies in stiffly quilted tunics and troy. 
sers, and crooning mothers and jolly fathers 
Chinese jingles accompany every translation. 
making it a unique and charming production 
(Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. $1.25.) 


* 
* 


The author of “The April Baby’s Book o: 
Tunes” seems destined to remain as severely 
incognito as the man with the iron mask. How- 
ever, if her name is not revealed we are better 
and better acquainted with her personality as 
each new book of hers appears upon the book- 
Stalls, to be eagerly caught ap by admiring 
readers. If anybody has been misled by her 
jocose way of treating domestic matters into 
doubting her maternal fitness, they are now for. 
ever disabused of that error. What with after. 
noon teas with her babies, her explanations t 
them of mysteries as deep as that of the Eng: | 
lish pie, her humorous and wise observation of 
all that concerns them, her skill and patience in 
providing entertainment, she is in an wnusy 
ally charming domestic environment. 
anything be funnier than the argument anem 
Little Polly Flinders warming her little toe: 
when her mother came and caught her an 
whipped her little daughter? These tearful mites 
could see no justice, not to say mercy in such 
a “mummy,” nor would they yield a jot to the 
representation from the maternal side. 

“Don't push so, you awful June,” is the label 
upon one of the illustrations. “I doesn’t push,’ 
said June blandly,and pushed with all her might§ 

The tunes themselves are so good that the 
roof-trees all over the land will resound wit 
them as soon as the Christmas wrappers hav 
been removed from the book. (The Macmillas 


Co., New York. $1.50.) 


* 
* * 


“Chatterbox” is as good as ever this year. lt 
old-fashioned woodcuts are a bit antiquated 
style, but full of life and story-telling quality 
and its color plates seem to improve annuallg 
(Dana Estes & Co., Boston. $1.25.) 
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